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LIVE OAK TIMBER FOR THE NAVY. 
(Concluded from page 145.) 


Our whole purchases of live oak, made to promote the in- 
crease and improvement of the navy, and placed in depot, 
form another topic of inquiry. They have been mostly paid 
for, except some early specific appropriations from a rateable 
part of the general appropriations gradually to promote that 
increase and improvement, and have amounted, in all, to 
about 909,911 feet. Of this whole amount, much has been 
already employed in the construction of some of our present 
vessels afloat, and on the stocks; but the quantity which has 
not heretofore been burned while in depot, nor used for either 
repairing or building vessels, nor for any other purposes, and 
now remains on hand designed for building, and not for re- 
pairs, is about 431,845 cubic feet. Of this quantity the annual 
purchases the last ten years have constituted a large portion 
of the whole, and have been, on an average, about 33,000 feet 
per year; or about enough annually for the frame of one ship 
of the line, or of one frigate and one sloop of war. 

Should the policy that has prevailed on this subject during 
those ten years continue for some time longer, and the present 
appropriations for gradual improvement be renewed by Con- 
gress, the above quantity of 33,000 cubic feet will constitute 
a third and last item in our permanent annual demands, of 


live oak timber to be in some way hereafter supplied. 
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For reasons assigned in the report from this department, made 
December 3d, 1832, the long continuance of the policy before 
mentioned as to this kind of timber, as well as other useful 
materials for ship building, and munitions for naval warfare, 
seems to me highly judicious. Some additional reasons for it, 
as regards this kind of timber, can on this occasion be more 
properly presented. 

It is to be recollected, that if, as now estimated, we should, 
in a spirit of liberal foresight, continue to follow this policy of 
gradually placing a reasonable supply of live oak timber in de- 
pot, before it may be wanted for immediate use, still our pro- 
vision for all kinds of timber necessary for naval.purposes will 
not be extravagant ; but, on the contrary, will probably require 
much further attention than has hitherto been bestowed on it. 

I have before remarked, that the frames of vessels constitute 
only about one-fourth part of the whole timber used in their 
construction; and collecting and preserving that one-fourth 
seasonably, fully, and carefully, as we may, there is, in addition 
to be provided, either before hand, or from time to time as 
needed, the large quantity of treble as much other timber, 
consisting generally of white oak, pine, larch, cedar, locust, 
and elm; but which, being more perishable and more widely 
diffused over the country than live oak, and not usually costing 
more than one-third as much per foot, does not attract so much 
public consideration. 

Our proceedings, in respect to the timber other than live oak, 
under the act for the gradual improvement of the navy, whether 
in reserving public lands on which it grows, or in purchasing 
it for deposite, and all our actual means, and our true policy 
as to obtaining hereafter the other kinds of naval timber, do 
not come within the scope of this communication, and, conse- 
quently, are not now detailed. But as their quantity must be 
so large as three-fourths of the whole consumed, this circum- 
stance renders the subject worthy of much attention, and en- 
forces, very strongly, the expediency of securing now in live 
oak, while the opportunity continues in our power, at least 
a quarter of our whole future wants. 

This is peculiarly incumbent on us, when we are able to se- 
cure it in such an invaluable kind of timber as, being placed 
in a due state of preservation, will probably remain sound for 
ages. 

The difference between the duration of vessels built of tim- 
ber recently cut, and those of timber in this way well seasoned, 
is generally computed at about one third in favor of the latter, 
and, in respect to live oak is greater than one-third; and 
alone furnishes another strong argument for a continuance, as 
well as an enlargement of the present policy of procuring, long 
in advance, and of thoroughly seasoning by immersion in water, 
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and then by sheltering under sheds, the whole of our live oak 
timber designed for naval architecture. From all these data, 
it appears, that all our annual wants, while our present force 
and present policy remain not essentially changed, will amount 
to about 62,286 cubic feet of live oak timber. This is. 3,400 
feet for small ordinary repairs; 25,886 for rebuilding to supply 
accidental losses and great natural decay; and 33,000 for de- 
posite for gradual improvement. 

In order to ascertain how this quantity is hereafter to be ob- 
tained, it may be useful first to advert a moment to the whole 
aggregate amount of our supplies of live oak timber heretofore 
procured, and the manner and places in which they have been 
procured. As before stated, we have heretofore purchased 
in all, about 168,000 feet of live oak, for repairs; about 974, 
363 cubic feet that has been made up into vessels, and about 
431,845 feet now in depot for gradual improvement, exclusive 
of repairs. 

The only deficiency in this amount arises from some small 
quantity of live oak timber in depot during the late war, having 
been used in the ordnance service for gun carriages and 
platforms, and about fifteen thousand feet having been de- 
stroyed in the conflagration in this city in 1814. Both of 
these quantities did not probably exceed 20,000 feet. The 
whole amount of our supplies then, heretofore obtained in 
any way, and from any quarter, having been about 1,594,208 
cubic feet, these would, on an average, be about 45,549 feet 
per year, and about one-fourth less than the whole quantity 
per year estimated as proper and necessary to be hereafter ob- 
tained. 

These supplies have been procured nearly in the following 
manner and places: From 1797 to 1800, the demand for live 
oak for public use was new and considerable, and was chiefly 
satisfied from the islands and coasts of Georgia and South 
Carolina. From 1801 to 1816, but little of this kind of timber 
was obtained in any place for the navy ; but all which was ob- 
tained, down to the last named year, was cut principally from 
private lands, except what came from Grover’s and Black- 
beard’s islands, which, having been purchased by the Govern- 
ment, were afterwards allowed to be stripped of their timber, 
under contracts with individuals. Even down to 1822, most 
of this kind of timber procured for the navy, though soon af- 
ter the late war, to a very large amount, was purchased by 
the contractors, from private lands. The chief exceptions 
were, as to what grew on the above islands, and some small 
quantities cut on the public lands in Louisiana. 

In 1817, the Government began to adopt means for preserv- 
ing their live oak in Louisiana; and between that date and 
1822, explored and reserved about 19,000 acres of public land, 
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the growth on which was supposed to remain uncut late as 
1827. (Report No. 114, House of Representatives, January 
29, 1827.) 

Since the purchase of Florida, 1822, the quantities obtained 
on public as well as private lands, have been great; but, since 
1826, as attention to the preservation of timber on the former 
has increased, most of the live oak used has been cut from the 
latter. A little reflection on these facts will enable us to cal- 
culate, with greater confidence, in respect to the probable and 
best manner and places of obtaining our future supplies. 

Notwithstanding the purchase, by this department, of so 
large a quantity of live oak since 1797, and especially since 
1816, besides all of this kind of timber which has been used in 
the merchant service during that period, either in this coun- 
try or shipped abroad, yet one striking, and in some degree 
controlling circumstance, appears, which may serve to test 
the accuracy of all opinions on the extent of our present re- 
sources in live oak. The prices given by the Government 
continue about the same as in former years, or, if essentially 
changed, have become somewhat lower, and would seem clear- 
ly to evince the little difficulty which, as yet, has existed, or 
is likely immediately to exist, in so wide a range as from South 
Carolina to the Sabine ; in finding chiefly, though not entirely 
on private soil, an adequate supply for our usual wants. 

The prices for live oak timber delivered at our yards in 
A. D. 1799, and of a size suitable for ships of the line, were 
$1 33 per cubic foot. But some of the contractors at that 
price failed to fulfil their engagements, and it is reported, 
though the defective state of our early records does not ena- 
ble us to ascertain the truth, that those who did fulfil their en- 
gagements obtained additional allowances. 

In A. D. 1801, the Secretary of the Navy estimated that 
this timber, when so delivered, would cost $2 per cubic foot, 
if suitable for ships of the line. Nothing-further on this sub- 
ject can be found, till A. D. 1816, when we paid for live oak 
timber delivered $1 55 for frames of seventy-fours, $1 42 1-2 
for those of frigates, $1 15 for those of sloops, and $1 for pro- 
miscuous timber. In A. D. 1826, we paid for the second de- 
scription of frames $1 20 and 1 25 per foot, and the former 
price for the last kind of timber. In A. D. 1827, we paid for 
the first kind $1 37 and 1 50, for the second $1 25 and 1 45, 
for the third $1 15 and 1 25, and for the last 80 cents, and $1. 
In 1829, for the second $1 30, and for the last 87 1-2 cents, 
and offers have been made the present year, and accepted, for 
the second $1 09, and 1 50, and for the last at 87 1-2 cents 
and $1. 

Originally the prices may have been somewhat enhanced 
from the circumstances, that the freight of the timber was 
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somewhat higher than it has been of late years; that, the sup- 
ply of live oak was then, and probably would continue to 
be more limited than subsequent explorations and acquisi- 
tions of territory have shown it to be, and that the Government 
then owned no public lands yielding live oak, and enabling it 
to prevent individuals from exercising an undue control over 

the market. But it is to be remembered that some of the con- 

tractors at the first prices did not feel able, at that rate, to 
fulfil their engagements; and that between A. D. 1799 and 
A. D. 1816, all kinds of ship timber on our seaboard have 
generally been supposed, from the increased settlement of the 
country, and the augmentation of our commercial tonnage, to 
to have risen about ten per cent. We may have been in this 
respect somewhat influenced by the foreign demand, and may 
on this point derive some instruction from a moment’s atten- 
tion to the fluctuation of the prices of naval timber in England 
during about the same period. There, in A. D. 1792, a care- 
ful examination of her domestic resources resulted in a convic- 
tion that a scarcity, especially of large timber, had begun to 
prevail; and from that year to A. D. 1811, the prices rose, 
over one hundred per cent. This probably happened, not only 
from the above scarcity in her home production, but from in- 
creasing difficulties in her long wars in obtaining supplies from 
other countries, and from a larger demand to construct and 
sustain an enlarged navy. But, in A. D. 1811 and 1812, the 
prices which from about £3 sterling i in 1792, had risen to £11 
and 12 sterling per load, or about $128 per cubic feet, began 
to fall, and in A. D. 1814, it was testified before a committee 
of parliament, that the extension of canals into the interior to 
new forests of oak, the improved attention to thinning out the 
oak, which had ceased to be thrifty in the old forests, hedge 
rows and parks, and the new plantations which had been made 
in consequence of such high prices, would probably, without 
much necessary importation of foreign oak timber, furnish an 
ample supply of it in future. Accordingly, we find that prices 
fell nearly one-half between 1811 and 1819, as relates to do- 
mestic timber, and about one-third as respects foreign timber. 

In this country, it is well known, that, during the last 8 or 
10 years, the prices of most articles have nominally fallen; but 
the particular causes which have effected it, need not here be 
examined, as they are not believed to have had a very materi- 
al operation on the cost of live oak timber. 

To pursue the general inquiry concerning the probable 
sources and extent of our future supply, I see no indications 
of the length of time that we should be able to obtain it from 
private lands, except what may be derived from the low prices 
at which it is now procured; the quantity reported by the 
agents to be still remaining on private lands between the St. 
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Mary's and the Sabine rivers, and on which some further re- 
marks will hereafter be offered, and the general information as 
to the whole private supply derived from other quarters. 

Having noticed these prices, and the quantity reported by 
the agents within the above limits, it only remains to be stated 
under this head, that the general information I have been able 
to collect about the private supply is, that no great quantities 
of live oak timber suitable for ship building now remain on 
private lands in Georgia and South Carolina. 

Some trees, too small for cutting thirty years ago, have since 
reached maturity, and a few are now standing in some of their 
forests, and especially on some of their islands. In certain 
places the natural growth on land, cut over from 1795 to 
1801, has been permitted to spring up and remain, but gener- 
ally, the live oak lands in those States, being valuable for cot- 
ton and other crops, have been brought into cultivation. 

The quantities on private lands in Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana, are, without doubt, much greater than 
in Georgia and South Carolina, and even greater than the re- 
sults presented in the second tabular statement ; because all 
the districts have not yet been fully explored by our agents, 
and because their instructions, except in peculiar cases, did 
not require them to report so far as they have explored, all 
the live oak trees suitable for ship timber growing on private 
lands. 

Extending southwestward of Louisiana, some recent explo- 
rations in Texas favor the opinion that this kind of timber ex- 
ists there in considerable quantities; but I am not aware that 
our contractors have yet obtained any from that province, or 
any other foreign source. 

Should the prices of this kind of timber rise much hereafter, 
some of it might perhaps be purchased there to advantage, 
though a dependance on any foreign supply, for reasons here- 
after given, would be very injudicious. In the event of a great 
increase of price, individuals within our own boundaries would 
be tempted to the more careful preservation, if not to the arti- 
ficial cultivation of it in the most appropriate situations. 

But, under existing circumstances, it would be unsafe to re- 
ly on individuals either to preserve long what now exists on 
private lands, or to create a larger supply: because it could 
not be an object of profit to them, either to save or to cultivate 
artificially the live oak tree, merely for sale, unless the prices 
of this kind of timber should become much higher, or the com- 
mon cultivated products of the soil on which this tree is indi- 
genous, should become much less valuable. 

In England, the lands on which oak, to advantage, can be 
planted or reserved for profit alone, are generally considered 
such as would not yield in cultivation for grain over 14 shil- 
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lings, or about $3 36 rent per acre; and the timber must sell 
standing at the rate of 3 1-5 shillings, or 76 cents per foot. 

The bark is valuable here as well as there : but the loppings 
and trimmings, which are of much importance there, are here 
entirely worthless. Besides this, most of our live oak lands 
cost much less than oak lands there, are less burthened with 
taxes, and, when cleared, have formerly yielded large and 
profitable crops, though not perhaps equalling the English 
gross income per acre under the operation of her corn laws. 
Furthermore, the live oak timber on our lands has often sold 
standing at only 25 cents per foot; and, from the eagerness 
to clear and cultivate rich lands in a new country, has some- 
times heen sold at ten cents per foot. Indeed purchasers, 
when wanted, are sometimes not found at any price, and the tree 
is then either girdled and thus destroyed, or cut and consumed 
in a laudable eagerness to obtain room for cultivated crops. 
But, should the prices of cultivated crops at the south contin- 
ue to fall, as during a few years past, and should the prices of 
this kind of timber rise, then it will be seen, that a point may 
be reached where the timber crop would be more profitable 
than the cotton or sugar crop; and not till then will the live 
oak tree become either well preserved, or well reared on pri- 
vate lands. 

As circumstances now are, it is highly probable that most of 
the live oak at this time growing on private lands, and on 
such of the public lands as may hereafier be sold and become 
private, (the timber on them not being so valuable as to justi- 
fy their reservation,) will, as fast as the country shall become 
generally settled, be offered in the market to supply the de- 
mands of the navy, and of the merchant service. 

Though live oak trees are generally either in detached ham- 
mocks, or very sparsely scattered at remote distances over the 
regions suitable to their growth, yet the whole quantity of 
timber that will, in the above manner, be offered for sale from 
private lands, must probably be considerable for some years. 

Without taking the islands and coasts of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Texas into the following computation, there is a 
tract, from the St. Mary’s to the Sabine, of over 1300 miles in 
length, and about 20 in width, on which, in many places, the 
live oak is known to grow spontaneously. Of more than 17 
millions of acres within that tract, individuals are now suppos- 
ed to own nearly one million. In ten or fifteen years, as the 
disputed titles become settled, and the public lands not re- 
served are put into the market, individuals will probably own 
six or eight millions of acres. Whatever of these trees may 
be found on many of the forest parts of these six or eight mil- 
lions of acres, though generally much scattered, and often so 
remote from water transportation as to be of little value, and 
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what few may be obtained from other places before enumera- 
ted, must furnish all the estimated supply from private lands. 
Most of this timber, within our own limits, may be deemed se- 
cure for the public service if we choose to purchase it, as its 
high price in the first instance, compared with that of other 
timber, being about treble in amount, and the prejudices or 
supposed interests existing against its use among the mechan- 
ics engaged in shipbuilding, have generally prevented its very 
extensive employment in the construction of other than pub- 
lic vessels. But some of this timber growing on private lands, 
will doubtless continue to be worked up in the merchant ser- 
vice ; and, as the owners of vessels look to their remote inter- 
ests, its use in this way will increase. In general, however, it 
will not be of the most valuable and scarce dimensions; be- 
cause whatever may become the extent of its use here in pri- 
vate vessels, the more abundant the small and cheaper pieces, 
not suitable for the larger rates of public vessels, will usually, 
though not invariably, be employed for private ones. 

It would give me much satisfaction to form an estimate on 
which perfect reliance could be placed, as to the precise num- 
ber of years this supply, which we may obtain from private 
lands, would probably meet our naval wants; but I have not 
sufficient data for that purpose. A similar, though not so 
great difficulty exists in ascertaining how long the timber 
growing on public lands, will, without artificial cultivation, 
suffice to supply our annual demands, when it shall become 
necessary or expedient to resort to that source. 

But such further information as I have been able to procure, 
bearing on both these points, it is deemed proper to present, 
in order that Congress may have embodied in one document 
all the data which the department possesses, and which ap- 
pears entitled to some consideration before forming any thing 
like a decisive opinion on those interesting points. 

A table was prepared in A. D. 1830, of all the live oak 
timber which, before A. D. 1819, in a small part of Louisiana, 
and before A. D. 1827, in South Carolina, Georgia, and part 
of East Florida, had been examined and reported by former 
agents, as growing on either public or private lands. 

The quantity in that small part of Louisiana was computed 
at 350,000 feet. 

The quantity in the other places, above named was compu- 
ted at 734,200 feet ; making an aggregate of 1,084,200 cubic 
feet. But, in December, 1830, the navy board supposed some 
of the former, and large portions of the latter, had been re- 
moved. Much of the latter was also supposed to be old and 
decayed. It will be seen, likewise, that most of the latter was 
growing on private lands. [Doc. 178, of House of Reps. 
pages 25th and 26th.] In February, A. D. 1831, a further ta- 
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ble was prepared from the reports of agents from actual ex- 
aminations in West Florida, giving a result, so far as then ex- 
amined and reported, of 1,150,655 cubic feet more. 

The Secretary of the Navy at that time supposed there ex- 
isted on both public and private lands which had then been 
examined, about 2,214,855 cubic feet. [Rep. No. 102, p.68.] 
But the imperfection of all the examinations which had been 
made in East Florida, and the absence of any examinations in 
the greater part of West Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
most of Louisiana, and the ignorance of what portions grew 
on public and what on private lands, and what had been cut 
and removed from either since former examinations in 1819 
and 1827, led to a new system of districts and agents, whose 
chief duties were to make a further and full examination and 
report of the whole live oak timber which might be found still 
to remain on lands belonging to the public, and of the most 
valuable lots of this kind of timber noticed on private lands. 
The result of those examinations and reports, so far as com- 
pleted, has before been detailed. These examinations have 
been completed in the 3d and the 4th districts, and principal- 
ly in the 5th and 6th districts. In the others, extensive tracts 
remain yet to be explored, and especially in the first district, 
between Cape Sable and Cape Florida, and in the western part 
of the 7th district. It is represented that large quantities of 
valuable live oak timber exist on the public, and some on pri- 
vate Jands, in those regions which have not yet been accurate- 
ly examined by the present agents, and hence are not included 
in the tabular statements. 

In the 7th district there are known to be on islands, exam- 
ined in 1819, many trees remaining, but not yet reported by 
the present agent for that district; and, on other lands similar- 
ly situated, a further number seen, and estimated at about 85, 
000, in A. D. 1831, by one of our navy officers. 

By recurring to the limits of the several districts, as de- 
scribed in the communication from this department at the last 
session, [Doc. 102, F. No. 2,] and as laid down on the map, 
it can be seen what parts remain to be examined by the present 
agents. It is probably about one-third of the whole. 

Taking, then, only the medium estimated quantity of 448, 
750 feet of timber, examined and reported by the agents as 
remaining on private lands, without including Georgia or 
South Carolina, or any allowance for the one-third, not yet 
explored, and it would, if all procured for the navy, supply all 
our demands, estimated at 62,286 feet annually, during seven or 
eight years. Making every reasonable addition to, or deduc- 
tion from, the above estimated quantity, and every due allow- 
ance for such portions of that quantity as may be sold to the 
merchant service, and for any other considerations, it is still 
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manifest, from all the facts before us, that our probable annual 
wants can, for some years to come, be chiefly supplied by pur- 
chases of live oak timber growing on private lands. But when- 
ever the prices of this kind of timber shall rise, so as to indi- 
cate a great scarcity on private lands, and an unwillingness or 
inability, even at those prices, in individuals, either to preserve 
or to cultivate its growth for sale fast enough to meet our an- 
nual demands, I think it will then become our true policy to 
permit the older and larger trees to be removed for the public 
use from the public lands. Even before that event, those 
trees on the public lands which have begun to decay, or, from 
any cause, have ceased to grow, might be sold advantageously 
to the contractors in aid of the other supplies obtained from 
time to time from private sources. 

Should a removal in this way be enough to satisfy the bal- 
ance of all our annual demands, our resources would thus con- 
tinue inexhaustible for many years; or, until the private 
sources so fail, that this mode of cutting from the public lands 
will not furnish a sufficiency for the balance. But if a further 
indiscriminate removal should become necessary to supply the 
full amount of all our annual demands, and if we take as cor- 
rect the medium estimated quantity of 7,232,750 feet of timber, 
examined and reported by these agents as now remaining on 
the public lands, without including any allowance for what 
may be found on the above mentioned one-third of these lands 
not yet explored by them, in some of the districts, that quanti- 
ty would supply the whole extent of all our annual demands, as 
at present computed, during about 116 years after the private 
resources entirely fail. 

But it would hardly be found necessary or judicious to re- 
tain the whole or any large portion of the sixteen millions of 
acres of public land in the live oak region, in order to secure 
the whole of this timber, and then to resort to indiscriminate 
cutting for a supply of our wants, on the hypothesis that the 
tree would be spontaneously re-produced, on so large a tract, 
as soon as it again would be wanted for use. On the contrary, 
it has been found more economical and useful to reserve only 
such tracts as are nearest navigable waters, and yield the most 
and largest trees to an acre: because it is only on such tracts 
that the value of the timber, when standing, will exceed the 
usual price of the land ; and because nearly, if not quite, a sufh- 
ciency of such tracts to furnish all our demands may require, can 
probably be found within the live oak region, and will not in- 
elude more than a hundredth part of it as necessary to be reserv- 
ed, according to some further data which will soon be presented. 

But however this may be, a different course from that of an 
indiscriminate removal of this timber from the public lands re- 
served, would seem to me proper, when private resources 
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shall principally fail. Then our annual demands may have be- 
come increased by a larger force in commission, or reduced by 
some diminution in our wants of timber for frames in depot ; 
yet, whether larger or smaller, should the removal from the 
public lands of only the older and larger trees, and of those 
which, from any cause, have ceased to grow, not be succeeded, 
as fast as our demands require, by a sufficient supply, through 
the careful preservation and the enlargement of the younger 
and spontaneous growth on the public lands, and through the 
means and enterprise of private cultivators of the live oak, it 
will then, in my opinion, become judicious not to cut over our 
own reserved lands indiscriminately, unless we find our reser- 
vations prove large enough to re-produce, in due season, all the 
timber our wants may then, and probably in future, require.— 
In any other event we should, to avoid exhausting our supplies, 
adopt the plan and incur the expense of artificial planting, 
thinning, and pruning, so far as may be then computed neces- 
sary to make up a full and seasonable provision for all our ne- 
cessities. This should, of course, be done in situations on 
the reserved public lands adjoining navigable waters, and in 
all respects most favorable to success. If we ever become 
obliged to cultivate this tree extensively, I think this “ plan or 
system,” pursued in the manner hereafter detailed, will in the 
language of the resolution now under consideration, be ‘ best 
calculated to secure to the nation an adequate supply of this 
material.’’ In appropriate soil, the sprouts from the roots and 
stump of the live oak, are found to be very numerous and 
thrifty; and the preservation and trimming of the best of these, 
bid fair, from experiments already made, both here and abroad, 
to succeed better than the transplanting of saplings, or the 
planting of the acorn, in the place where the tree is intended 
to grow. Should the sprouts not vegetate spontaneously in 
situations where wanted, then, of course, the planting of the 
acorn, or transplanting of saplings, would in these situations 
become necessary. From these sprouts, in a good soil, it is 
computed that, in fifty years—about the duration of the live 
oak timber in a vessel—trees will grow of an ample size for 
ship-building ; though in poorer soil, and from the acorn, 
seventy, eighty, or one hundred years, might be necessary.— 
The trees, as wanted for use, should be cut and removed only 
as they reach their full size, or are found too thick for a luxuri- 
ant growth, or from any cause have ceased to be thrifty.— 
Experience abroad has shown, also, that, after an oak tree has 
ceased growing, though it may remain standing for many, and 
tradition says of some abroad, hundreds of years, without ma- 
terial injury, yet it is more economical, and the tree is better 
4 for naval use, if, soon after it has ceased growing, it be cut, 
and the timber placed, first in dock, and afterwards under 
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cover. Such trees not increasing in size or value, might, as 
before remarked, be sold to advantage to contractors, before 
a general resort is had to other trees on the public lands, and 
their places could be profitably occupied by new trees spring- 
ing up, and annually increasing in size and value. 

But in reply to an inquiry made by the committee on live 
oak, of the last session, on the subject of cutting and deposit- 
ing timber in sheds on the soil where it grows, I have no 
doubt, from the cost of building sheds on the ground where 
the trees are cut, [Doc. No. 85, House of Reps. 19th Con- 
gress, Ist. session,| and the inconvenience, in an exigency, 
of not having our deposites of timber at the places where it 
may be wanted for use, that the best policy will be to remove 
our timber to the latter, soon after being cut, rather than to 
put it in depot on the lands, at a distance from the ship yards 
where it will be wanted for use. 

From twenty to thirty trees to an acre are as many as should 
be left to grow to maturity. They are seldom found in their 
natural state, of full size, with half that number on an acre, 
because many young trees get destroyed by various means; 
the whole soil, in any one acre, seldom produces the live oak 
spontaneously, and trees of different species are often found 
intermingled with it. 

Another mode of computation may serve to illustrate our 
sources of supply, before being compelled to resort much to 
any artificial system of cultivation. 

It will be recollected that our whole annual demands have 
been estimated at about 62,286, feet; and this, at the medium 
rate before mentioned, of 50 feet per tree, would require, year- 
ly, 1,245 trees; and at only 20 trees per acre, or half the pro- 
portion allowed of English oak, in artificial plantations, would 
include the growth of 62 acres annually: and calculating 75, 
the average between 50 and 100 years, as necessary to re-pro- 
duce the live oak after once cut down, it would take only 
4,640 acres to meet our whole annual demand of live oak in 
all future time, at the present size of our force afloat, and on our 
present policy in providing for its gradual improvement.— 
But this estimate is not, in my opinions, sufficiently large as re- 
gards the number of acres which may probably be required in 
their natural condition, to supply all our wants of live oak timber. 

From the peculiar character of the growth of the live oak 
in detached hammocks or trees, and from our system of sur- 
veys into only sections, halves, and quarters, the lands hither- 
to reserved on account of their live oak timber, do not gener- 
ally contain over two trees to an acre, on an average; and, 
in very few cases, are there over five full grown and sound 
live oak trees on an acre, taking the whole of any one reser- 
vation.—{ No. 102, page 80, February, 1831, Rep. in House of 
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Reps.] Considering, then, that two such trees to an acre, in 
the manner of its natural growth, and of one reservation, is a 
more correct estimate than 20, and that, in such case, 50 feet 
to a tree, the medium computation, may not be tog high, but 
rather below than above the truth, as to the size of this mon- 
arch of the forest, and allowing the largest time of 100 years 
for a tree to reach maturity, it would only require us to reserve, 
in all, 62,286 acres to enable us hereafter, without the purchase 
of more trees or more lands, to have an inexhaustible source 
of supply of this important material for a navy not larger than 
our present establishment. Computing only 20 feet to a tree, 
the smallest estimate, and the number of acres should be in- 
creased to 155,710. Computing 80 feet to a tree, the largest 
estimate, and the number of acres would be reduced to 38,900. 

In order to meet the contingencies and injuries from fires, 
depredations, and other causes, and especially from the pro- 
bable failure, hereafter, of our title to some of the lands reserv- 
ed, it may be judicious to reserve, in all, at least 160,000 acres 
of live oak timber land, which will be nearly three per cent. 
more than the largest number of acres I have before estimated, 
and 60 per cent. above the quantity deemed probably sufficient 
or necessary for our present demands, and present policy as 
to gradual improvement. Pursuing this course, should we 
hereafter find that we have a large surplus of timber, some of 
the reservations ascertained to be least valuable for their live 
oak can be sold to advantage for cultivation ; and if both lands 
and timber should rise much in value, still further and_profita- 
ble sales could be made of the lands as the timber is removed 
from them. In this event, or in case of our demands for live 
oak becoming likely to be much enlarged at any future time, 
artificial cultivation could be resorted to on the best reserved 
lands left, so as easily to increase, in due season, double and 
quadruple their natural produce of live oak trees to the acre. 

We have already reserved, within a few years, 67,417 acres 
of live oak lands, and on the most liberal estimate, as to a 
sufficiency, in their natural state, should reserve less than 
100,000 acres more, to supply, forever, all that may be required 
by the demands and policy before mentioned. 

More than this further quantity has already been recom- 
mended, by the agents, for reservation, on account of the 
valuable growth on it of live oak, and most of which has not 
yet been reserved, in consequence of its not having yet been 
surveyed. The 19,000 acres reserved long ago as 1819, in 
Louisiana, and not yet re-examined, may be found still so 
covered with timber as to justify a reliance upon that as a 
part of the further quantity needed.—[Doc. 178, in March, 
1832, pages 25 and 26. Rep. No. 102, p. 71, February, 1831.] 
In England, it has been computed that only 102,600 acres, 
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in artificial cultivation, would be necessary to supply the 
whole wants, in oak timber, of their vast naval establishment. 
But, to draw any just comparison, it must be noticed that oak 
is understood to be about three-fourths, instead of one-fourth, 
of the whole timber used by them in the construction of public 
vessels ; that their computation of 102,600 acres rests on the 
estimate of 40 instead of two trees to an acre, and allows on- 
ly 90 instead of 100 years for the full growth of a tree ; while, 
on the other hand, it calculates the size of the tree but 45 feet 
on an average, and the duration of a vessel in commission at 
only 12 1-2, instead of 20 or 40, and perhaps 50 years, and 
estimates that one quarter of their annual wants will be sup- 
plied by prize ships. Should we be able to reserve or pur- 
chase, and then cultivate artificially, other lands, with the 
like number of other kinds of timber trees per acre, and of the 
like size and durability with those in the estimates in England, 
we should need only about 15,000 acres of other than live 
oak lands for all our present naval wants in other kinds of 
timber. Or, if all parts of our vessels were built of like mate- 
rials with theirs, we should need, in artificial cultivation, only 
about 20,000 acres, to furnish a constant and durable supply 
of all kinds of timber for our navy afloat, while we continue to 
pursue the policy before mentioned as to its size and improve- 
ment. This isa ratio of about one-eighth of what is computed 
to be wanted in England, of all kinds of naval timber, from 
all sources. These considerations strengthen my conviction, 
that the above estimate, in respect to our proper amount of 
reservations of live oak timber land, is ample for our wants as 
at present existing, or soon contemplated. But the extent 
of our reservations already made, and able to be made hereaf- 
ter, as our surveys are extended, will probably enable us easily 
to enlarge the quantity, to any amount, which other persons 
may, from these or any different data, deem essential. 

At the same time, I am fully convinced, that whenever we 
reach a condition rendering artificial cultivation necessary for 
a full supply of our reasonable wants in live oak timber, whe- 
ther sooner or later than seems probable from any data furnish- 
ed in this report, the expense of that kind of cultivation, to the 
full extent requisite to furnish that supply, ought not to be 
permitted to deter us from undertaking it. Because I consid- 
er live oak timber as invaluable for frames in naval architec- 
ture; and a supply of that, or any good substitute, from 
abroad, would not only render us dependant in so essential 
an article for national safety, but become very precarious when 
most needed in war, and be much more costly than the artifi- 
cial cultivation of the live oak tree on our own soil, where it 
is indigenous and luxuriant. Besides the independence which 
would be thus secured for one strong support of one great arm 
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of our country’s defence, we would not appear to depart, as 

facts now are, from a maxim in political economy, generally 

sound, to obtain all our supplies ‘‘ of the best quality, and at 

the lowest prices,” whether at home or abroad. The live oak 

is a supply ‘of the best quality,’ because it is superior in 

strength, resistance, and hardness, to the celebrated British 

oak, which forms “the wooden walls” of England. It is, 

when used for frames, much more durable than that, or even 

cedar, which the ancients called ‘ the everlasting wood,” and 

in some qualities surpasses the teak, of India, which is confess- 
edly the best timber, for the greatest number or variety of 
naval purposes, that the research of man has yet discovered. 
It is a supply at the ‘ lowest prices,” also; because British 
oak, if we could obtain that, would probably cost now, at the 
port of exportation, exclusive of freight here, about four shil- 
lings, or ninety-six cents per foot, when the live oak costs, de- 
livered here, only about 120 cents per foot, on an average ; 
and will last twice, if not thrice, as long, and require only 
about one-third as much for annual repairs. Our own white 
oak, at 40 cents a foot, could probably be had in considerable 
quantities for frames of vessels; but it is somewhat less dura- 
ble than the British oak, and is obviously, for that reason, 
coupled with the increased expense for labor as well as mate- 
rials, in frequent repairs and rebuilding, much less economi- 
cal than the live oak. The teak, procurable sometimes in 
Africa, but chiefly in India, and there at over half the price of 
our live oak, would not, with profit, bear the long transporta- 
tion to this country; as it will not from India to England, ex- 
cept when made up into vessels, and earning freight. 

These comparisons are made on existing prices ; but should 
the present rates vary much hereafter at home, the change 
may, or may not, extend im a like ratio to prices abroad, when 
it shall hereafter become necessary to cultivate the live oak, 
or to seek a substitute; and, of course, the influence of this 
consideration, as respects the lowest prices, cannot now be 
calculated accurately for any period except the present one. 

Besides the reasons above suggested against any depend- 
ance on foreigners for a supply of so important an article, or 
any known substitute for it, and even against an entire depen- 
dance for either of them, on the foresight and enterprise of 
individuals at home; it should be remembered that deficien- 
cies during one or a few years in other naval materials, such 
as iron, copper,»cordage, canvass, &&c. however happening, 
can, in general, be soon remedied by a larger production or 
manufacture ; but deficiencies in this kind of timber cannot be 
remedied by producing more in a shorter period than one-half 
or three fourths of a century: and hence it becomes an object 
of great public moment to make or insure a suitable and inde- 
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pendent provision long before hand, of an article so necessary, 
and so entirely within our own resources. 

Of the success of the above mode of artificial cultivation, or 
of the mode from the acorn, or by transplanting, I entertain 
no doubt, should it ever become necessary to resort to either 
ofthem. Some experiments in this country with the live oak, 
in the first and last modes, have terminated favorably ; and in 
France and Spain, as well as in England, many trials, chiefly 
of a species of white oak, and for naval purposes, have, on a 
large scale, and in all of these modes, proved, in various de- 
grees, successful. When, between 1794, and 1812, timber 
rose gradually in England from £3 and 4, from which it had 
not essentially varied during a century ; to £8 and 10 per load, 
the attention of Government, as well as of individuals, became 
more directed to its artificial cultivation. The Government 
which, in 1792, had refused to set apart and plant in all, for 
future public use, 100,000 acres, then recommended by the 
commissioners of woods and forests, had, within a few years 
previous to 1812, planted 16,000 acres more than they before 
cultivated for timber. After the increase of their navy towards 
the close of the 16th century, and after the great destruction 
of timber about the middle of the 17th century, partly arising 
from increased wants, and partly from a diminution in that re- 
verence, which had been almost Druidical, for the oak in for- 
ests, parks, and ornamental borders, they found a great scarci- 
ty commencing, and large plantations were made, chiefly under 
the advice of Evelyn, given on application of ‘“ the principal 
officers and commissioners of the navy.” 

The trees on these plantations having reached maturity, had 
been chiefly cut down before A. D. 1811. It is said that 
when the new plantations were made, about IS11, all the old 
public forests and plantations had not yielded, for many years, 
50,000 feet annually. In A. D. 1829, they added to their 
plantations 2,700 more acres, and had in all, for the growth of 
navy timber, in February, 1831, about 52,852 acres of public 
land. [13, v. Parliamentary accounts, page 820. ] 

But the resources to be derived from these new efforts by 
the Government, commencing about 1809, could not be availa- 
ble to any great extent, under half a century more, and in the 
mean time supplies were to be drawn chiefly from private 
lands at home and from foreign importations. Importations 
from 1760 to 1788, had constituted about one-tenth of the 
whole consumption in their navy, and in 1802 they had be- 
come about one-fourth. From 1812 to 1819, the average 
consumption of foreign timber for all purposes, increased so 
as to be one-third larger than it had been from 1799 to 1811, 
ae on Foreign Trade, 1829, appendix 153,} and from 

820 to 1830, it nearly doubled in amount. [Parliamentary 
debates in 1831, pages 456, 566, 882.] 
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These great supplies from abroad, sometimes from Brazil, 
and sometimes from Africa, and the Adriatic, though oftener 
from the Baltic and America, have not only evinced the extent, 
the excellence, and variety of English resources abroad, and 
part of them in her own dependencies, but have contributed, 
with the high price of land in England, the great incidental 
expenses of managing their forests and plantations, the long 
time for the oak to reach maturity, and the reduced prices of 
timber from such large importations, to check somewhat the 
favorable opinions generally entertained there towards the con- 
tinuance of a system of artificial cultivation by the Govern- 
ment. Indeed, some persons have lately proposed an entire 
abandonment of it, and a sale of the lands for clearing and or- 
dinary cultivation, as better comporting with economy, and 
the probable facilities of obtaining sufficient and cheap supplies 
in future from other sources. [{Mathews, page 82, on naval 
timber.| But our situation, as to live oak and ljve oak lands, 
as well as other sources of supply, are, and hereafter may be, 
very different from that of England. 

The growth of live oak is, in a great measure, though not 
entirely, confined to our Own country, and none of our sup- 
plies have ever yet been obtained abroad. The superior qual- 
ity of this timber prevents our procuring abroad, at any reason- 
able expense, a useful substitute ; and a state of war from rea- 
sons very obvious to most persons, would affect and impair 
any foreign supply we might seek, much more than it would 
that of England, while the condition of our live oak soil, owned 
by individuals, prevents the hope of their making any effort at any 
thing like the present prices, to preserve, or rear, as is often 
done abroad, a domestic supply beyond the timber now grow- 
ing. The low price and great abundance of our public lands, 
on which the live oak tree spontaneously thrives, will probably 
enable the Government long to obtain from them a sufficiency 
to meet all our demands for it, without much attention to its 
artificial increase ; and in any event to cultivate it so far as at 
any future period may be found necessary, at an expense com- 
paratively small. 

But on the facts and estimates herewith submitted, imperfect 
and inaccurate in many respects, yet as little so as practicable, 
I can see, in order to secure for our navy, while of its present 
size, an adequate supply of live oak timber, no occasion at 
this time, either to make further purchases of private lands on 
which this tree grows, or to carry the artificial cultivation of it 
on any of the public lands, beyond what has already been 
attempted. 

With much respect, 
LEVI WOODBURY. 
To the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
3 
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MEMOIR ON GUNPOWDER. 
(Concluded from page 172.) 


SECTION VI.—PROOF OF GUNPOWDER. 
THE PENDULUM EPROUVETTE. 


185. Hutton’s vibrating or pendulum eprouvette, is a small 
cannon, suspended from an axis on which it moves freely: it 
indicates the force of gunpowder by the degree of recoil, which 
is measured by an arc of the circle attached to the instrument. 
It constitutes a good method of trial for a manufactory, when 
once the standard range has been fixed; but it fails, like all 
other modes of proof, to indicate a result which may be relied 
upon as to the absolute quality and general effect of gunpow- 
der. Indeed, it fails to give the real force of gunpowder of the 
very same manufacture, i in which the ingredients are the same, 
and every thing alike, except a difference in the size of the 
grain: for instance— 


Two ounces of English cannon powder ranged . . . + « 28° OF 
While musket powder from the same cannon powder ranged . - 26 85 


Again, with reference to powders of different manipulation, 
it gives a smaller result to the best powder, as is shewn by the 
undermentioned trial. 








Hutton’s 8-inch mortar, /|10-in. iron mortar, 
KIND OF POWDER. Eprouvette. \2 oz. powder. 2 Ibs. powder. 
° / 
English Cannon powder, 1813 22.25 58 yards. {| 1003 yards. 
Experimental powder, 1829 . 22.92 39 do. 889 do. 




















186. The English powder, in the first case, ranges a little 
below the experimental powder, though the two other trials es- 
tablish its superiority ; particularly as the experimental powder 
was new, and unpressed, and unglazed, and of a somewhat 
finer grain, while the English powder had undergone the oper- 
ations of pressing and glazing, and was, besides, sixteen years 
old. The smaller size of the grain was indeed an advantage to 
the experimental powder, and perhaps the cause of its ranging 
so high; but an instrument, influenced so much as this eprou- 
vette is by accidental causes, can never be considered a true 
indicator of the goodness and strength of gunpowder. Might 
not the position of the vent in this instrument be altered with 
good effect? If the charge were to be fired in front, instead of 
in the rear, the whole of it must of necessity act upon the 
piece, and none would be blown out unconsumed ;—a point of 
importance in the proof of gunpowder. 
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COMMON. MORTARS. 





187. The method of trial best adapted to shew the real in- 
herent strength and goodness of gunpowder, appears to be an 
eight or ten-inch iron or brass mortar, with a truly spherical 
solid shot, having not more than one-tenth of an inch windage, 
and fired with a low charge. The eight-inch mortar, fired with 
two ounces of powder, is one of the established methods of 
proof at His Majesty’s works. Gunpowders that range equally 
in this mode of trial may be depended on as being equally 
strong. Proof trials made in this manner, though necessarily 
affected in some degree, are not so much influenced as others, 
by the different sizes of the grain, or degrees of density of the 
powder, or other disturbing causes arising out of the system of 
manufacture. I have shewn in the last paragraph the variation 
that Hutton’s eprouvette gave with gunpowder of the same | 
manufacture, differing only in the size of the grain; but per- 

fect similarity of strength in the same gunpowder was indicated | 
by the mode now spoken of: thus— 





English cannon powder, two ounces, ranged . . . . . 58 yds. 
Musket powder from do. rangedalso . . . . . 58 do. 















188. Large and small grained gunpowders will not, however, 
by any means, constantly range with the perfect similarity in- 
dicated by the foregoing instance: but it appears to me that 
this method of proof for fine grain is not necessary ; foras fine 
grained powder is not intended to be used in ordnance, there 
appears to be no good reason why it should be tried by it. 

189. For cannon powder [ think the eight or ten-inch mor- 
tar the best practical mode of proof at present known ; and the 
reason is, that when used with a low charge, out of a great 
multitude and diversity of experiments, I know not of a solitary 
instance in which it has failed to exhibit a superiority on the 
part of superior gunpowder, and an inferiority with respect to 
inferior gunpowder; although as I have before shewn, this re- 
sult is not a necessary consequence in all cases. 

190. The propellent power of gunpowder being the result of 
the decomposition of its parts, it appears evident that no proof 
can be depended upon as a test of quality, unless it be one in 
which all the parts ignite before the projectile is moved. Ifthe 
resisting obstacle commence its flight before the entire com- 
bustion of the charye, the quantity of space it passes through 
at the period of total deflagration will vary in different powders, 
and be dependent on the system of manipulation; and as the 
force or power of fired gunpowder is in proportion to the space 
it occupies (142), it might easily be demonstrated that in some 
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methods of proof, especially that of the French mortar eprou- 
vette, a small difierence in the motion of the shell at the mo- 
ment of the final explosion of the charge will make a great dif- 
ference in the range; the results will, therefore, in such case, 
be uncertain, and the proof, as a test of quality, fallacious. 

191. In the mortar trial, with a small quantity of powder, I 
think it almost certain that the whole is in a state of ignition 
before the shot or shell is sensibly moved. The chamber of an 
eight-inch mortar is formed to contain two and a quarter pounds 
of powder; when, therefore, only two ounces are placed in it, 
there is left an unoccupied space equal to sixteen or seventeen 
times the bulk of the charge. Consequently, upon explosion, 
the sudden blast of the first portions that ignite, displaces the re- 
mainder, which is blown about, dispersed, and scattered through- 
out the chamber of the mortar, and would escape were it not 
retained by the shell; but meeting with this opposition it re- 
ceives a momentary check, while, at the same instant, being 
penetrated and enveloped on all sides by the flame already gen- 
erated, it immediately kindles and explodes; and so the whole 
force of the charge acts simultaneously on the opposing obsta- 
cle, and propels it to a distance proportionate to the absolute 
inherent strength of the powder. This illustration I think holds 
good whether the powder be pressed or unpressed, hard or soft, 
fine or coarse ; so that the operations of pressing and glazing, 
and other disturbing causes, appear to be immaterial, or atleast 
are of less consequence in this than in other modes of proof, as 
to the result. Sufficient space te explode in, appears to be the 
true principle on which cannon gunpowder should be tried as 
to its strength and quality.* Whether the powder be bad or 
good the test is equally fair, in either case, and therefore un- 
objectionable ; and actual experiment most amply testifies that 
inferior gunpowder, so situated, invariably ranges below gun- 
powder of superior quality, which is, as I have just observed, 
a result that does not necessarily take place in other modes of 
trial. 

192. It may however be objected against this test, that there 
is something in it not properly understood, which occasions 
gunpowder of a particular system of manufacture to give high- 
er results than other powders, though service-charges shew 
them to be in no way its inferior; and that therefore service- 
charges constitute the true test of quality, and not any special 
or picked method of proof. I answer, it has already been 
proved that different operations in the manufacture make a 
wide difference in practical effect; therefore, in judging of the 
quality or goodness of different gunpowders, regard to the sys- 
tem of manufacture is imperatively required; it cannot be dis- 


* Musket or fine grained powder may also be proved in the same way ; 
but the methods proposed in paragraph 264 appear to be preferable. 
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regarded and put aside as a point of unimportance. But, ifthe 
one powder be in no way inferior to the other, of what conse- 
quence is the manner in which it be tried, whether by service- 
charges or by any other? Equal causes produce equal effects, 
and will do so in all cases and under all circumstances ; but if 
causes supposed to be equal vary in some of their results, it 
may be considered certain that a fallacy exists in the supposi- 
tion entertained respecting their quality. If, in any case, one 
gunpowder will project a shell double or quadruple the dis- 
tance of another, there is strong evidence of inferiority on the 
part of one of them; and if the inferiority should by chance 
appear to be on the side of the best powder, which seems 
paradoxical, I know only of two ways of accounting for it ; 
viz. either by injury sustained, or by giving it such an excessive 
and unusual degree of density as is never likely to occur in 
practice. 

193. I shall here adduce several examples of the relative in- 
herent strength of the Indian powders as exhibited by the prin- 
ciple of trial now under discussion, and compared with His 
Majesty’s powder as the standard of quality. I have only to 
remark, that I have no doubt if all the powders were to be tried 
in an 18 or 24-pounder gun, with a full service-charge, at an 
elevation of 1 1-2 or 2 degrees, the difference of range between 
any of them would be hardly worth notice. Such has been the 
case with them heretofore, though not with the particular pow- 
ders here experimented on. 











WEIGHT OF | CANNON POWDERS. 
¢ S = n 
ORDNANCE. <= ha S e > 
Powder.| Shell. | =) 28/ 28| £3 Bis 
be} £2 S2| Ba 8o 
a) 5 < a7) am 
lbs. | oz. | lbs. | oz. | yards.| yards.| yards.| yards.) yards. 
8-in.iron mortar} — 2; 64]; — 62 33 37 43 18 
10-in. ditto |—| 2} 96|—| 26 | 18 | 20 | 18 34 
8-in. ditto — | 2) 65 8 41 23 31 28 10 
10-in. ditto 1}|—! 87} — | 425 | 287 286 | 295 84 






































The sixty-four pound shell was of brass; all the others were 
of iron. 

194. Let it be understood that this method of trial (187) isa 
test only of what I have denominated the real inherent strength 
of gunpowder, and not of general practical effect ; for powders 
that range very differently in this proof may yet range alike 
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with high service-charges. I know nothing more baffling or 
difficult than to determine in what the real inherent strength of 
gunpowder consists, or how it is to be ascertained (171) ; but I 
have preferred fixing it to the present test, thereby giving it lo- 
cality, than to use the expression in a general and undefined 
sense, and making it consequently altogether unintelligible. 
195. In a scientific examination of the quality and strength 
of gunpowder, there are other points to be attended to besides 
mere range-distance : but as actual range is, at last, the sine 
qua non, the indispensable requisition of practice, it follows that 
trial by service-instruments is eventually the only final test to 
which gunpowder ought to be substantially submitted: for, 
however ingenious other instruments may be, if their indica- 
tions are not to be depended on in actual service, the results 
they give must be considered but trifling and unsatisfactory, 
and of no real value. The established method of proof at St. 
Thomas’s Mount, with a ten-inch mortar, ninety-six pound 
shell, and two pounds of powder, is therefore a very good test ; 
but it must be borne in mind that it is not at all indicative of 
the absolute good quality of gunpowder. It answers well both 
for the purpose of ascertaining that no declension occurs in the 
manufacture, and to determine the practical effect of a large 
charge ; but it by no means points out the real quality and 
goodness of the article manufactured. Captain Bishop appears 
to have established this proof in 1801, or to have confirmed 
the use of it; but his opinion of it, after he returned from Europe, 
where he had opportunities of acquiring more accurate infor- 
mation, was not what it had been, but is thus expressed in a 
letter to Lieutenant-Colonel Frith, dated March 2, 1824. “Our 
mode of proof is not dependable. It is rude and inaccurate. 
There are causes which may make very strong powder appear 
inferior to that which is weak. This, however, can never be 
ascertained with a ten-inch mortar and two pounds of powder. 


Some other time, perhaps, I will offer you an explanation of 
this paradox.” 


CARBINE PROOF. 


196. A musket or carbine barrel is fitted up in a strong fram- 
ing, loaded with four drachms of powder and a steel ball, and 
fired against wet half-inch elm boards, or boards of any tough 
wood, sliding into grooves in a box, three quarters of an inch 
distant from one another, and the first thirty feet distant from 
the muzzle of the barrel. The usual range is the penetration 
of from fourteen to sixteen boards. This is a good method of 
proof for musketry and rifle powder; and I know of no practi- 
cal objection against it.* 


* I have said nothing, heretofore, of the common powder-triers, because 
they are not to be depended upon as indicating the real goodness of gun- 
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FLASHING. 


197. Four drachms of powder are laid in a small neat heap 
ona clean polished copper plate. The heap is fired at the 
apex by a red-hot iron. The explosion should be sharp and 
quick: not tardy nor lingering; it should produce a sudden 
concussion in the air; and the force and power of that concus- 
sion ought to be judged of by comparison with that produced 
by powder of known good quality. No sparks should fly off, 
nor should beads or globules of alkaline residuum, be left on 
the copper. If the copper be left clean, i. e. without gross 
foulness, and no lights, 7. e. sparks, be seen, the ingredients 
may be considered to have been carefully prepared, and the 
powder to have been well manipulated, particularly if pressed 
and glazed: but if the contrary be the result, there has been a 
want of skill or of carefulness manifested in the manufacture. 

198. I have heard it observed that this test is worth nothing; 
because, although large-grained powder may leave beads and 
foulness after explosion, yet small-grained powder of the same 
manipulation will exhibit none, but leave the plate clean ; and 
that, therefore, no judgment can be formed of the quality of 
powder from it. But it has this advantage: if large-grained 
powder does exhibit foulness, it plainly shews that that powder 
is badly made ; for His Majesty’s cannon powder flashes off as 
rapidly as the rifle powder, leaving no such indication behind 
it. Even solid press-cake will leave no residuum. It may 
therefore be considered as certain, whenever such indications 
do occur in large-grained powder, that it has been badly manu- 
factured, and contains impure ingredients. And ifsuch be the 
character of the cannon powder, the finer grain of the same 
manipulation must possess the same character also, although 
fewer indications of it, or none at all possibly, may be seen after 
the experiment. 


REMARKS. 


199. Having thus reviewed the several methods of proof 
which appeared to be the most deserving of notice, and having, 
I hope, established, that the only principle on which gunpow- 
der should be tried as to its true strength and quality, is that in 
which all the charge explodes before the projectile is sensibly 


powder. But if the sportsman should wish to ascertain the comparative 
strength of his powder by an instrument of this kind, as ingenious and use- 
ful a one as any I am acquainted with, is made by “‘W. Moore, 78, Edg- 
ware Road, London.” It is a steel spring in the shape of an octant, witha 
scale graduated in pounds, for measuring the force; so that it wouldanswer 
as well for a weighing-machine as for proving gunpowder. It embodies a 
fine illustration of the philosophical axiom that action and reaction are in 
opposite directions and equal ; and accordingly when fixed, the instrument 
has no recoil. The charge is 10 grains; and this quantity of His Majesty’s 
rifle powder I found gave a result of from 42 to 52 Ibs. 
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acted on, I shall add but a word or two in correlative illustra- 
tion of this point, as also with reference to the action of light 
and dense powder when fired in large quantity. 

200. A charge of gunpowder, confined in a piece of ord- 
nance, may be considered as a short bulky train. In a forty- 
two pounder, this train is nearly two feet long. Now it is ob- 
vious, that if the powder be angular, soft, and porous, it will 
inflame with greater rapidity, and a larger part of the charge 
explode within the gun, than when the powder is hard, and 
without sharp angles, and when the surface of the grain is pol- 
ished. Hence, in probably all cases where the charge is close- 
ly confined, and the shot or shell touches it, unpressed gun- 
powder will range higher than pressed and glazed gunpowder 
of equal quality ; but the results may be variable, and not con- 
stant, should pressed and glazed gunpowder, although of su- 
perior quality, be tried against mill-cake powder, or powder of 
a soft friable grain, of a different system of manufacture. Some- 
times gunpowder is pressed and not glazed. Unglazed pres- 
sed powder will give a higher range also than glazed powder, 
because the former retains its sharp angles and roughness of 
surface, which are both favourable to rapid combustion. 

201. If, therefore, pressed and glazed gunpowder be tried 
with service-charges, against unpressed and unglazed powder, 
and their range prove equal, and the decision on their respect- 
ive qualities be that they are equally strong and good, the de- 
cision, though founded on the actual results of practice, is not 
substantial ; for the unpressed and unglazed powder ought to 
give a higher range than the pressed and glazed powder, and a 
proportionate allowance ought to be made. In pronouncing 
on the merits of different gunpowders, the artillery officer 
should bear this in remembrance. (130.) 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE DEVIATION OF THE COM- 
PASS; 


With examples of its fatal influence in some melancholy and dreadful ship- 
wrecks. By the Rev. Witt14M Scoressy, F. R. S. &c. 


The deviation of the compass on shipboard, is that error or 
anomaly in the needle, from the correct magnetic meridian, 
produced by the magnetic condition of the vessel. It is but a 
modern discovery, and until within a very few years, did not 
obtain much consideration; and even now, is very far from 
having obtained that general attention to which its great im- 
portance in practical navigation so abundantly entitles it. A 
few personal observations, and well ascertained facts, will be 
sufficient to prove that a correct knowledge of the deviation 
must greatly contribute to the safety of persons traversing the 
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ocean; and that ignorance of it must expose all persons en- 
gaged in commercial transactions by sea, to a fearful risk (a 
risk by no means generally appreciated or accredited) of life 
and property. 

The amount of deviation necessarily varies, because of the 
unequal character of the disturbing force, not only in different 
vessels, but in the same vessel in every change of magnetic dip, 
and on every change of course. In very high magnetic latitudes, 
the deviation may be such as to influence the compass more than 
the directive action of the earth; but in equatorial regions, it 
will be generally so inconsiderable as to be of little importance 
in practical navigation. On two or more points of the compass, 
the deviating force being coincident in direction with the earth’s 
magnetism, is not observable (these are denominated “‘the points 
of change’ ) whilst its influence rises to a maximum in the 
ratio of the sines of the course (nearly) on both sides of the 
points of change. Most commonly the points of change will 
be found to occur when the direction of the ship’s head is north 
or south, or nearly so; and the maximum on or near an east 
or west course. But to this rule there are many exceptions. 

In an ordinary way, a vessel sailing up the English Channel, 
steering E. or E. by 8. will probably have only 25 deg. or 26 
deg. of westerly variation, instead of 27 deg. or 28 deg. ; the 
difference of 2 deg. or 3 deg. or about a quarter of a point, be- 
ing the effect of the local attraction, which, in thick weather, 
or during the night,, must produce a serious error in the rec- 
koning. In going down the Channel, on the contrary, the ac- 
tual variation of the compass on board the vessel will probably 
be 29 deg. or 30 deg. instead of 27 deg. or 28 deg., the varia- 
tion on shore : which difference, if unknown to the captain or 
pilot, must throw the vessel considerably to the southward of 
her position. Even more than this quantity of error was fully 
proved by Mr. Bain, whose ‘ Essay on the Deviation” con- 
tains a number of useful practical observations on the impor- 
tant subject on which it treats; and a still larger quantity of 
error, amounting, when at a maximum, to 6 deg. or 7 deg. of 
deviation, or even more, has subsequently been discovered in 
very many of our ships of war under the magnetic dip and con- 
dition of our own coast. 

Bain also found, in navigating the river St. Lawrence, that 
it was necessary to steer a different course coming down from 
the opposite one he steered on going up. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance (the local attraction,) one of our ships of war, the 

Zealous, had a very narrow escape in going up that river. Dur- 
ing a fog, this vessel ran so near the shore, not far from Cape 
Chat, that she was in nineteen fathoms water; and had not the 
fog fortunately cleared at the moment, she would probably have 
been wrecked. Many of the losses that have occurred in the 
4 
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St. Lawrence are, he reasonably concludes, attributable to the 
loca] attraction. 

In crossing the Atlantic to the W. or S. W. vessels will al- 
ways be found to the southward and eastward of their reckon- 
ing; and in an equal degree if passing to the north-eastward 
or eastward, the error being still towards the S. E. 

In the voyage to Greenland, I have invariably found the de- 
viation acting with the most marked effects; so much so, in- 
deed, for some years before I knew any thing about the cause, 
that I found it necessary to allow only two points westerly va- 
riation outward, instead of two and ahalf, and three homeward ; 
in order that some sort of agreement might be found between 
the reckoning and the actual place of the ship. The total ef- 
fect of the deviation on a passage from Spitzbergen to England 
commonly amounts to 4 deg. or 6 deg. of longitude; and al- 
most all strangers to that navigation, unprovided with chrono- 
meters, instead of making Shetland, the place at which the 
whalers aim, fall upon or near the coast of Norway, 160 or 180 
miles distant. Even Capt. Phipps, on his return from his Polar 
Discovery, committed this error; but its cause was then un- 
known. 

The error was usually attributed to the operation of an east- 
erly current; but it undoubtedly belongs, in a great degree, if 
not entirely, to the deviation. 

The ship Baffin,;which I recently commanded in the Green- 
land fishery, possessed a very large and uncommon measure of 
local attraction. ‘The first intimation which we had of this 
dangerous influence, was on passing on a north-easterly course 
to the eastward of Faroe Islands. In one day’s run, during a 
gale of wind, the difference of latitude, as found by observa- 
tion, was less by almost a degree than that determined by cal- 
culation,—an error which, if ascribed entirely to the local at- 
traction on the course steered, would have indicated a quan- 
tity of deviation amounting to nearly two points! Though 
this amount, however, was subsequently found to be consider- 
ably in excess, yet the absolute quantity in a high latitude, 
where the dip of the needle was about 80 deg. proved to be 17 
deg. ona S. 8. W.course! The dangerous influence of such 
a deviation will be readily appreciated by a simple example. 

Suppose the Baflin to have sailed with a fair wind 100 leagues 
on 8. S. W. course, per compass (the variation being, say 42 
deg. W.) and then back again 100 leagues ona N.N. E. 
course, per compass, it is evident that, if there were no devia- 
tion or other cause of error, she w ould return exactly to the 
point from whence she started: But, in consequence of the 
deviation only, her actual position would prove to be 123 miles 
to the eastward, and 55 to the northward of the place from 
whence she set out—the deviation, as above, being 17 deg. 
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southerly when steering 8S. S. W. and 8 1-4 easterly, as also 
determined by observation, when steering N. N. E. 

Or, supposing the same ship to sail 200 leagues on a S.S.W. 
course, (a course often pursued on the homeward passage from 
the Greenland Sea,) the error in the reckoning, neglecting the 
deviation, would be 86.4 miles too far southerly, and 160.8 
miles too far westerly! That is, the ship would prove to be 
189 miles to the eastward and northward (or in the direction 
E. 27 deg. N. true) of her position, as calculated without the 
application of a correction for a deviation. Such an error, ex- 
isting without its being known or compensated, it is evident, 
might be productive of the most fatal consequences. 

Hence, besides the many hair-breadth escapes to which navi- 
gators have been exposed from ignorance of the deviation, there 
can be no doubt that some of the most dreadful shipwrecks 
which are to be found in our naval annals are to be ascribed to 
the same cause. I shall mention an instance or two, where 
very fatal consequences have resulted from ignorance of, or in- 
attention to, the deviation of the compass. 

A fleet of sixty-nine sail of merchant ships bound to the W. 
Indies, sailed from Cork, under the convoy of His' Majesty’s 
a Carysfort and Apollo, on the 16th of March, 1804. _On 
the 27th they were out of sight of land, with a fair wind blow- 
ing strong, under which they steered W. S. W. until the 3lst. 
At noon of Sunday, Ist April, they observed in latitude 40 deg. 
51 min. N., longitude, by account, 12 deg. 29 min. W. At 8 
P. M. of the same day, the wind shifted to S. W. and began to 
blow very hard: course about S.S. E. During the night, the 
Apollo lost some of her canvass, lead had to reduce sails to'a 
foresail, with main and mizen storm staysails. At 3 1-2 A.M. 
of the next morning, when by their reckoning they were above 
100 miles from any land, the Apollo, to the astonishment of 
every one on board, struck the ground. After beating over a 
shoal, she was again afloat for about five minutes; she then 
met the ground, and beat with such tremendous violence, that 
it was apprehended she would instantly goto pieces. Getting 
however, at length firmly wedged on shore, she became more 
quiet ; but the sea broke continually over her. At day light, 
many other vessels were found to be on shore; and the sailors 
discovered that they were on the coast of Portugal, near Cape 
Mondego. It is unnecessary for me to detail the sad events 
which succeeded, excepting the general results of this dreadful 
accident. The Apollo being ata distance from the beach, and 
the gale continuing for three or four days, lost sixty of her crew, 
who perished from. cold, drowning, hunger, and other circum- 
stances, connected with their perilous situation. Many ad- 
hered to the wreck for about sixty hours, sustaining, during 
this period, the most intense anxiety and severity of suffering, 
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from cold, wet and exhaustion, without either meat or drink. 
Along with the Apollo, twenty-nine sail of merchantmen were 
likewise wrecked ; some of these foundered with all hands, and 
most of the others lost from ten to twelve men each. The to- 
tal loss of lives has been estimated at 250 or 300 men. 

This fatal accident has very generally been ascribed to the 
carelessness and inattention of the Commodore ; but, from what 
has been observed, it will, 1 think, appear most probable, that 
the deviation of the compass was the occasion of the calamity. 
An officer, from whose narrative the preceding facts were deriv- 
ed, acknowledges, that no one expected the ship to be near land, 
and that when the ship struck, they imagined they were upon 
some unknown shoal. It is indeed possible that part of the er- 
ror might have been owing to currents; but as we know that 
the deviation in men-of-war, on a course S. 29 deg. W. and a 
distance of 700 miles (the course and distance between Cork 
and Cape Mondego,) would, in many cases, be upwards of a 
degree of longitude, we may reasonably consider the deviation 
as a material cause in this disaster. The Commodore was no 
doubt chargeable with a want of that prudent and watchful jea- 
lousy of mere dead reckoning, which, under Providence, is one 
of the best safeguards in practical navigation. 

Of a nature somewhat similar, but vastly more calamitous, 
was the loss of His Majesty’s ships St. George of 98 guns, De- 
me of 74 guns, and Hero of 74 guns, in the winter of 1811- 

The Hero, Captain Newman, with the Grasshopper sloop, 
Captain Fanshaw, sailed December 18, 1811, from Wingo 
Sound, in the Cattegat, with the Egeria and the Prince Wil- 
liam, armed ship, and a convoy of 120 sail. This vessel, the 
Hero, instead of standing well to the westward, to compensate 
for the deviation and action of a north-westerly wind, steered 
the direct compass course for the Downs: and having, in the 
night of the 23d, separated from most of the convoy, she struck 
the ground in a heavy squall of wind and sleet, upon the Haak 
Sand, near the Texel Island. Some of the convoy which kept 
by her, shared the same fate; but the greater part, aware, ap- 
parently, of the danger into which they were running, hauled 
off to the westward and escaped. The Hero, after enduring 
the violence of the concussions against the eround during the 
night, was seen in the morning totally dismasted and lying on 
her beam ends. She soon went to pieces, and the state of the 
weather preventing assistance reaching her, all the people, with 
the exception of eight who were washed ashore, perished with 
her.—Naval Chronicle 1812, p. 43. 

Though thus stranded on the coast of Holland, the Captain, 
it appears, was so confident of his being sufficiently removed 
from that shore, that when the ship was found to be in danger, 
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he ordered her to be steered to the S. or S. S. E. (a course lead- 
ing directly upon the sand,) from the supposition that he was 
upon some shoal on the British coast! Surely a person en- 
trusted with the command of a line of battle ship, could not be 
so ignorant of the common rules of navigation as to fall into 
such a disaster by a mere blunder, especially when different 
persons in the ship must have kept a reckoning, and mutually 
secured themselves against such a chance of error. There was 
doubtless a great want of prudence shown by the Commodore, 
yet I imagine that the deviation, which he had doubtless neg- 
lected to take into the account, had a great share in producing 
the catastrophe. 

The St. George and Defiance were circumstanced a little 
differently. The former, under Admiral Reynolds, had been 
dismasted in the Baltic, but being refitted and considered ca- 
pable of performing the passage, she made the attempt, accom- 
panied by the Defiance. 

Unfortunately, they steered a direct compass course, and 
being overtaken with the same gale under which the Hero suf- 
fered, both ships went on shore on the western coast of North 
Jutland. Ofthe crew of the Defiance, which went to pieces 
half an hour after striking, only six men were saved, who got 
to shore on pieces of the wreck. Eleven of the crew of the 
St. George most providentially escaped in a similar way; ‘‘and 
when the last of them left the ship on the afternoon of the 25th, 
the Admiral and Captain were lying dead beside each other on 
the quarter deck, together with the greater part of the crew.— 
Only about fifty remained alive, whose cries were heard till it 
was dark. The ensuing night terminated their sufferings.” 

The number of persons that suffered in these three ships, in- 
cluded the whole of the officers on board, amounting to nearly 
2,000, being a greater loss of life in British seamen, than has 
occurred in some of the most splendid battles in which our 
fleets have been engaged. 

Under circumstances, I believe, somewhat similar to those of 
the Hero, was lost the Minotaur of 74 guns, Captain Barrett, 
on the Haak Sands, at the mouth of the Texel, on the night of 
the 22d of December, 1810. She left Gottenburg on the 15th, 
in company with the Plantagenet and the Loire, with sixty sail 
of ships under convoy, in tempestuous weather. During the 
gale she separated from the ships in company, most of which, 
if not all, made their escape. One hundredand ten of the crew 

of the Minotaur succeeded in saving themselves in the boats ; 
the — about three hundred and sixty in number, per- 
ished. 

Towards the production of all these dreadful calamities, the 
deviation of the compass, I am persuaded, greatly contributed. 
This, by a very little calculation, we shall be able to render ex- 
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tremely probable, if not to prove. The distance from Boven- 
bergen, on the north-west coast of Jutland, to Yarmouth Roads, 
is 330 miles on a true course S. 42 deg. W., or course per com- 
pass, (the variation being 25 deg. S. 67 deg. W.) Let the main 
deviation of a vessel on an east or west course be 5 deg., @ 
quantity frequently met with and sometimes exceeded, and let 
the points of change be north and south, such a vessel on com- 
ing from the Baltic, and steering S. 67 deg. W., or W. S. W. 
nearly, will have 4 1-2 westerly deviation,—that is, by the at- 
traction of the vessel, the north point of the compass will be 
drawn towards the west 4 1-2 deg. By this deviation, there- 
fore, if no allowance be made for it, she will be carried, within 
the limits of the proposed distance, twenty-six miles to the 
south-eastward of her reckoning. Now itis very evident from 
a simple inspection of the chart of the German Ocean and Eng- 
lish Channel, that had there been an allowance of twenty-six 
miles made on the courses of the vessels already mentioned as 
having been lost on the Haak Sand, an allowance which the 
wind at the time would have amply admitted, they would have 
all gone considerably to the westward of every danger, and the 
two men-of war, the Hero and Minotaur, and four transports, 
together with above 1,000 men, would have been saved. 

As to the other case, (the St. George and Defiance,) I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with all the circumstances to speak 
decidedly of the influence of the local attraction. But I think 
it exceedingly probable, that had their commanders been fully 
aware of the deceptive influence of this, then little understood 
phenomenon, they would at all events have steered a course 
so much more westerly, as might, by possibility, have preserved 
them from the catastrophe which ensued. 

Various methods have been devised for the discovery and 
correction of this insidious influence, some of which it may be 
proper, in conclusion of this article, briefly to describe. 

The first regular process employed for the determination of 
the “deviation” was to take the bearing of a distant object by a 
compass in the binnacle, whilst the ship was laid at anchor or 
at moorings, and successively to observe the relative bearings 
when the ship’s head was put on each point of the compass in 
succession, as she was gradually ‘‘swung’’ round. In this case 
the bearings which were found to accord with the correct magnet- 
ic meridian determined the points of change, or those positions 
of the ship’s head in which the compass gave correct indica- 
tions; and the differences of the bearings in all other positions 
of the ship’s head, indicated the quantity of local attraction on 
the several courses. 

Arother method which I adopted in my practice was still 
more simple. A compass was secured at the main top gallant 
mast-head, where, being remote from all iron, and directly 
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above the attraction of the ship, it was found to give the correct 
magnetic position on every course alike. This was made the 
standard compass. Comparing, therefore, the course steered 
by the binnacle compass with that indicated by the standard, 
which could be done as frequently as requisite uv calm weather 
and a smooth sea, the deviation in that particularposition of 
the ship’s head, was at once determined. Occasionally a whole 
series of differences was observed, so that the dovighen on 
every course might be known. 

A beautiful and philosophical detector of the deviation has 
for some time been in use in the navy, the invention of Mr: 
Barlow, in which a plate of iron is temporaneously affixed in 
proximity to the steering compass, so as exactly to double the 
influence of the ordinary attraction of the ship ; this increase 
upon the usual deviation affords, if the position of the plate be 
correct, a measure of the local attraction produced by the iron 
in the vessel. The discovery of the position of the-plate,how- 
ever, is a matter of more experimental nicety than -can’ be usu- 
ally expected from the men of any profession as a body; and 
no provision that I am aware of, short of a new determination 
of the position of the plate, can be obtained for such accidental 
changes of the local attraction, as ships in general are liable to 
on any change of position in their guns or other masses of iron 
on board. Where, however, the iron in the vessel remains un- 
altered, both in quantity and position, Mr. Barlow’s plate will, 
unquestionably, be found capable of exhibiting the influence 
of the local attraction, generally, throughout the globe, not only 
with useful, but even philosophical accuracy. 

Another invention for the same purpose, remains only to be 
noticed, which is, the beautiful apparatus of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Graydon of the Engineers, denominated by him the ‘‘Celes- 
tial Compass.” 

This ingenious instrument, by a beautiful arrangement of 
graduated ares and circles, is so adjusted for the latitude of the 
place and declination of the sun, that a moveable arm, bearing 
a lens for the concentration of the sun’s rays to a point at the 
axis of the instrument, can be made to traverse in an oblique 
plane exactly coincident, from the eastern to the western ho- 
rizon, with the plane of the sun’s motion. The speck from the 
rays of the sun, concentrated by passing through the lens, is 
received upon a small disk of ivory, and made to coincide by 
a vertiginous motion of the instrument, with a dot at the cen- 
tre of the disk. As, however, the speck from the lens, when 
the instrument is adjusted for latitude and declination, will al- 
ways fall either above or below the centre of the disk, except 
when the azimuth of the arm, in reference to the instrument, is 
the same as that of the sun in reference to the earth, the sim- 
ple act of placing the instrument so that the speck may fall up- 
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on the dot, will of necessity put it in the exact meridional 
sition. By comparing, then, the course steered by the binna- 
cle compass with the true meridian pointed out by the celestial 
compass, the variation and deviation conjointly will, under ex- 
isting circumstances, be correctly exhibited, as it were by di- 
rect observation, or, which may be of equal importance, the 
true direction of the ship’s head will be at once determined.— 
The apparent time is likewise given by the horary circle, with- 
out circulation or additional trouble. And besides these pro- 
perties, so useful and important in practical navigation, the ce- 
lestial compass has other capabilities, such as the determination 
of the latitude of the place, within remarkably small limits, by a 
single observation ; yet, in this case, as in all others in which 
the instrument is used, every result is independent of the visi- 
ble horizon. 

This instrument, so scientific in principle, and so strikingly 
satisfactory in its results, especially as regards the determina- 
tion of the local attraction of ships, will, it is to be hoped, 
when better known, find general acceptance with nautical men. 








FOR THE MILITARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE. 
ARMY REGULATIONS. 


1029. The senior officer shall, in every instance, have the choice of 
quarters, in succession from the highest to the lowest grade, except that in 
regular barracks or cantonments, company officers shall be stationed conve- 
nient to their companies.” 


*¢ 1031. On the arrival of an officer at a post, if he be entitled to quarters, 
he shall immediately make a written requisition on the quartermaster to that 
effect, who shall in all cases furnish public quarters when there are any va- 
cant.” 


«©1040. Officers attending courts martial, under circumstances which en- 
title them to the extra compensation provided by law for that service, can- 
not claim the allowance of fuel and quarters for the time; the latter allow- 
ance, however, shall always be accorded to them, under the restriction of 
one room to each, whenever there are pudlic quarters vacant at the post 
where the court is convened.” 


General Regulations for the Army. 


The subject of the paragraphs cited above,—the assignment 
of quarters to officers,—is one which we have been induced to 
examine. The conflicting opinions entertained on this sub- 
ject, have caused it to remain unsettled, in practice, in our 
army ; and we have reason to know that it has been the source 
of much discussion ; of many heart-burnings; and of some un- 
kindly feelings, among those who are affected by the operation 
of the varying rules adopted in relation to it, at different times, 
and on different occasions. 
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The paragraphs at the head of this article contain all that is 
to be found in the General Regulations for the army, in direct 
relation to the assignment of quarters to officers ; and in them 
we are to search for the rule that should govern in making this 
assignment ; and this rule will be clearly in accordance with 
law—regarding the regulations as such—if it is fairly deduci- 
ble from the import and meaning of these paragraphs. 

What then is the import of these paragraphs? What is their 
fair construction, resulting from the apparent intendment of 
the framers of the General Regulations? We have read them 
attentively, and in connection; and thus considered, and in 
this relation, they have impressed us with the conviction, that 
they are fairly susceptible of but one construction—a construc- 
tion so evident and palpable, that no mind, accustomed to the 
interpretation of law, could vary it; and so supported by the 
concurrent parts of each, as to excite in us some surprise that 
any misapprehension should have existed, or difference of opin- 
ion been entertained, on this subject. 

In the first paragraph cited, it is affirmed, that “ the senior 
officer shall, in every instance, have the choice of quarters, in 
succession from the highest to the lowest grade, &c.” and if 
we were to be decided by this paragraph alone,—if the Gener- 
al Regulations said nothing more on this subject—there might 
then exist some ground for a difference of opinion in relation 
to it; but the two other cited paragraphs relate to this subject, 
and clearly evidence the intendment of the law on this point. 
That the senior officer shall have the choice of quarters, in suc- 
cession from the highest to the lowest grade, we readily ad- 
mit. But what is the true import and meaning of “ choice of 
quarters in succession?’’ Read the second paragraph above. 
What relation has that paragraph to choice? What choice does 
it seem to convey ? 

But let us facilitate the investigation, and render it perhaps 
more satisfactory, by stating the construction which an atten- 
tive perusal of these paragraphs has impressed on our mind :=— 
an impression cherished by a deep conviction of its truth. 

When a garrison or cantonment is to be originally occupied 
by a regiment or a detachment of troops, it is conceded that the 
officers would have the selection of quarters, the senior first, 
and each in succession, from the highest to the lowest grade ; 
or when two or more officers report, at the same time, for duty 
at a post then occupied by troops, the senior would be entitled 
to the first assignment of quarters, to be made by the quarter- 
master from the vacant quarters at that post; and his choice of 
those vacant quarters would certainly be allowed as his right, 
and would constitute the rule of assignment. But this choice 
and assignment must be made of the vacant quarters at the 
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We deny that quarters which have been assigned, and are 
occupied by officers, are vacant quarters; or subject to any 
other assignment by the quartermaster while they are thus oc- 
cupied. We deny that the quartermaster has any right to re- 
move an officer from his quarters to gratify the wishes or ca- 
price of any other officer, if he occupies his legal allowance, 
and if they have been regularly assigned him. We deny the 
right ef any officer—except the commanding officer of the post, 
who is always the judge of the fitness of his own location, and 
its relation to the discharge of his official duties—to remove 
any other officer from quarters which he occupies by assign- 
ment as legally allowed. It is conceded that the commanding 
officer of a post, may remove a company officer from quarters 
of his choice, and which he occupies by assignment. But for 
what purpose, and to what extent should this power be exer- 
cised by a commanding officer? To what extent do the regu- 
lations seem to contemplate its exercise? Certainly not for 
the gratification of private feelings, or the wishes of particular 
individuals. Would it be in accordance with the spirit of our 
laws and regulations for a commanding officer to remove offi- 
cers from the best or most comfortable quarters at a post, in or- 
der to accommodate his own domestic attendants? He has 
the power to dothis. He may order an officer where he pleases; 
and the officer would obey. But this advances nothing in es- 
tablishing the right to trample upon the legal provisions that 
have been made for the health and comfort of other and young- 
er officers. The last clause of the first paragraph indicates 
most clearly for what purpose, and to what extent, this power 
should be exercised by a commanding officer. The sole object 
for such removal in the contemplation of the regulations, is the 
discharge of official duty. ‘‘In regular barracks or canton- 
ments, company officers shall be stationed convenient to their 
companies ;’’ and we conceive that any removal of an officer 
from his quarters by a commanding officer of a post, unless 
made to station him more convenient to his company, or with 
some view to the better performance of his official duties, is a 
violation of right, and a perversion of justice. 

This is our construction. We think it the fair interpretation 
of the regulations on this subject; and we will endeavor to shew 
that it is supported by the clearest reason. 

The first paragraph gives to officers a choice of quarters ac- 
cording to rank. The meaning of this paragraph is clearly 
this: when two or more oflicers are to be supplied with quar- 
ters: at the same time, the senior of these officers shall have the 
first choice of the vacant quarters at the post; but when these 
officers are furnished with their legal allowance of quarters, 
these quarters are then no longer vacant, and they cease to be 
available for further assignment, until they are vacated by these 
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officers. And to remove any doubt that arises as to the ex- 
tent of this paragraph, in its application as a rule, to the vari- 
ous cases that occur in actual service, we must refer to other 
parts of the regulations to ascertain its true import, and the ex- 
tent of its operation. The second paragraph of our citations 
has a direct relation to this subject, and clearly indicates the 
intent and meaning, as well as the force and extent, of the first. 
“On the arrival of an officer at a post,”’ he shall be furnished 
with ‘public quarters where there are-any vacant ;’’ and to this 
effect he shall make a written requisition on the quartermaster. 
Is there any thing like a right of choice here conveyed? Ifan 
officer, in the situation here indicated, had a right to make 
choice, according to rank, of all the public quarters at the post, 
this paragraph would seem to be superfluous. The officer 
would have nothing to do but to select his quarters, and notify 
his selection to the quartermaster, requiring any junior officer 
to be removed. But this is not the spirit of this paragraph. It 
conveys no choice whatever, except of vacant quarters; and an 
officer, on his arrival at a post, is required to make a written 
application to the quartermaster, because the quartermaster 
alone is supposed to know what quarters are vacant, and there- 
fore available for assignment. 

What is meant by the word vacant at the end of the second 
paragraph? Will it be contended that it has no relation to the 
three words “ furnish public quarters,’ which precede it? Let 
us examine the third paragraph which clearly indicates the true 
import of the word vacant, and its relation to public quarters that 
are to be furnished. ‘There has never existed a doubt respect- 
ing the meaning of this paragraph. It is too clear and explicit 
to admit a doubtful interpretation. Oilicers attending courts 
martial, under the circumstances there stated, are not entitled 
to claim any allowance of quarters ; but they shall be accorded 
to them, ‘‘ whenever there are public quarters vacant.’”’ What 
is the meaning of ‘‘public quarters vacant’”’ in this place? Is 
there a meaning in these words here, different from that of 
‘public quarters where there are any vacant,’’ in the second pa- 
ragraph? We conceive not. The two sentences in these differ- 
ent paragraphs have too direct a relation to the same subject, 
and are too nearly the same in expression, to afford any ground 
for an opinion that a meaning was intended to be conveyed by 
the one, different from the meaning of the other. But officers 
attending courts martial, under the circumstances set forth in 
the third paragraph, have no right to remove a junior officer 
from his quarters for their own accommodation; for they are 
to be allowed quarters, in such cases, only when there are 
“public quarters vacant ;” and ‘‘public quarters vacant’ in this 
place, has the same meaning—which we conceive cannot be 
doubted—with ‘‘ public quarters where there are any vacant,” 
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in the second paragraph; therefore, ‘‘ on the arrival of an offi- 
cer at a post, if he be entitled to quarters,” he has no right to 
remove a junior officer from the occupation of his legal allow- 
ance of quarters that have been regularly assigned him; but he 
shall be furnished by the quartermaster, on his written appii 
cation to that effect. 

This deduction is too clear to be controverted ; and it ap- 
pears to us irresistibly conclusive. 

We might extend this article by an enumeration of some of 
the inconveniences we have witnessed in the service, produced 
by a misconception of the spirit of the regulations on this sub- 
ject: but we waive the ungrateful task.. We were led to this 
discussion from a personal knowledge that there is no fixed and 
permanent rule, recognised by all, and governing all, in the as- 
signment of quarters; and consequently inconveniences arise, 
and dissatisfaction is produced. We have known officers some- 
times denied their seeming rights of seniority, and were not al- 
lowed to remove junior officers from their quarters. At other 
times, we have seen officers removed from their quarters for no 
other reason than to gratify the wishes of other officers : this is 
frequently done, and that too, under circumstances which jus- 
tify the belief, that the motive which influenced the removal 
could not be avowed without exciting the deepest feeling of in- 
dignation. We could desire to see this matter better ordered. 
We would know and feel that our military laws and regulations 
are received as a rule of action, of binding force and obligation 
with all, from the highest to the lowest grade. 


CHESTER. 
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From the “‘ Geschichte des dreissigjahrigen Krieges, 


or 


‘HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR” OF SCHILLER. 
Translated for the Military and Naval Magazine. 


The high road, leading from Weissenfels towards Leipzig, is in- 
tersected between Litzen and Markranstadt, bythe wet ditch 
which reaches from Zeitz to Merseburg, and connects the Elster 
with the Saal. Upon this canal rested the left wing of the Imperial, 
and the right wing of the Swedish, army; the cavalry of both 
sides extending itself beyond it. Northward, behind Liitzen, 
Wallenstein established his right wing, and south of this small 
town was posted the Swedish left. Both armies had the high 
road in their front, which, passing between them, separated 
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their orders of battle. The evening before the battle, Wallen- 
stein, to the great disadvantage of his antagonist, had seized 
this road; the ditches, running along the sides of which, he 
deepened and garnished with musketeers ; thus rendering any 
attempt to cross it difficult and dangerous. Immediately be- 
hind it were ranged seven pieces of heavy ordnance to support 
the fire from the ditches; and around the windmills, on a height 
close behind Litzen, fourteen light field pieces were placed 
in battery, which commanded a large portion of the plain. 
The infantry, divided into five large brigades, assumed the 
order of battle at the distance of three hundred paces from 
the road, and the cavalry covered the flanks. All the baggage 
wagons were sent forward towards Leipzig, that they might 
not encumber the movements of the army. In order to con- 
ceal the numerical weakness of force until Pappenheim’s troops 
should arrive, the camp boys and servants were mounted on 
horses, and posted with the left wing. This disposition was 
effected in the obscurity of night, and before the day dawned, 
every thing was ready for the reception of the enemy. 

On the same evening, Gustavus Adolphus appeared on the 
opposite side of the plain, and marshalled his troops for the 
combat. His order of battle was the same as that by which he 
had conquered at Leipzig the year previous. Small squadrons 
of horse were spread through the infantry, and sharp-shooters 
were distributed here and there among the cavalry. The whole 
army was formed in two lines; on its right and in rear, was the 
wet ditch ; in front, was the high road; and the town of Lit- 
zen was on its left. The infantry under Count Brohe’s command 
occupied the centre, the cavalry was upon the wings, and the 
artillery was advanced to the front. The command of the Sax- 
on cavalry of the left wing was given to a German hero, the 
Duke Bernard of Weimar; while the King himself led his own 
Swedes of the right wing. The second line was arranged in a 
like manner, and behind it was posted a reserve-corps under 
Henderson, a Scottish commander. 

Thus prepared, they awaited a bloody dawn to commence a 
struggle, rendered more memorable by long expectancy than by 
its possible consequences ; more fearful by the character of the 
troops, than by their number. The feverish sympathies of Eu- 
rope, which had been disappointed before Nirnberg, were to 
be calmed upon the field of Litzen. Two such generals, so 
equal in respectability, fame and capacity, had never before dur- 
ing the war, measured their strength in open battle; so high an 
emulation had never yet kindled heroism; so mighty a reward 
had never inspirited hope. On the following morning, the 
most warlike princes of Europe were to learn a new lesson, and 

the conqueror was to succumb to him that never was conquered. 
It was to be demonstrated beyond all doubt, whether at Lech- 
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strom and Leipzig, the genius of Gustavus Adolphus, or the 
unskilfulness of his antagonist, determined the fortune of the 
day. On the morrow, the merit of Friedland was to justify the 
choice of the Emperor, and the greatness of the man was to 
outweigh the price at which he had been purchased. Every 
soldier in the army jealously shared the fame of his leader ; and 
under every one’s armour, swelled the same feelings that ani- 
mated the bosom of their general. The result was doubtful; 
but there could be no doubt as to the hardship and blood it 
would cost the victors and the vanquished. Each side knew 
its enemy perfectly, and irrepressible anxiety gave ample evi- 
dence of their mutual determination. 

At last the fearful morning appeared; but an impenetrable 
mist, which rested upon the field of battle, delayed the attack 
till mid-day. The King, kneeling in front of his lines, per- 
formed his devotions; at the same time his army, in a kneel- 
ing posture, thundered forth a moving hymn, and the martial 
music swelled the song. The King then mounted his horse, and 
protected only by a leather waistcoat and acloth coat, (a wound 
he had formerly received prevented his wearing armour, he 
rode along the ranks, to inspire his troop with that confidence 
which was denied to his own breast. “ God is with us,’’ was the 
battle-word of the Swedes,—and ‘‘ Jesus Maria,” that ‘of the Im- 
perialists. Towards eleven o'clock, the mist rolling away dis- 
closed glimpses of the enemy, and of the town of Liitzen in 
flames: the town had been fired by order of the Duke, that he 
might not be outflanked in that direction. The onset was now 
sounded, the cavalry sprang forward upon the enemy, and the 
infantry advanced towards jhe ditches. 

Received by a medias fire from the musketeers and the 
heavy artillery planted behind the ditches, these brave battal- 
ions pressed. onward to the attack with undaunted courage ; 
the musketeers are forced to retreat from their posts; the ditch- 
es are passed, the battery itself is carried and turned against 
the enemy. Moving onward in their irresistible course, they 
overthrew the first of the five Friedlandish brigades, soon after 
that the second, and the third was on the point of being put to 
the rout, when the sudden appearance of the Duke opposed 
their further progress. With the quickness of lightning he 
composed their disorder, and his word of command arrested 
their flight. Supported by three regiments of cavalry, the beat- 
en brigades made a new front against the enemy, and pene- 
trated his broken ranks. A frightful struggle now began; the 
close contact of the enemy left no room for the use of fire-arms, 
the fury of the conflict no time for loading their firelocks. They 
fought man to man, the useless musket gave place to the sword 
and pike, and science to exasperation. The wearied Swedes, 
overpowered by numbers, retreated over the ditches, losing 
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the battery they had just taken. A thousand mutilated corpses 
already cover the field, and not a foot of ground is won. 

In the mean time, the Swedish right wing led on by the 
King, had assailed the enemy’s left. The irresistible charge of 
the ‘heavy Friedlandish cuirassiers had already dispersed the 
light mounted Poles and Croats, who were posted on this wing, 
and ‘their disordered flight drew with it the rest of the cavalry 
in frightful confusion. At this moment the King learned that 
his infantry had retreated back over the ditch, and that his left 
wing, annoyed by a murderous fire from the artillery at the 
windmill, was giving ground. He instantly instructed General 
Horn to complete the rout of the beaten wing of the enemy, 
and hastened at the head of the Stenbock Regiment to restore 
order to his left flank. 

His noble horse cleared the ditch by a leap; but the accom- 
panying squadrons found the passage of the ditch so difficult, 
that only a few horsemen, among whom was Francis Albert, 
Duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, were sufficiently expert to keep at his 
side. He sprang towards that part where his infantry was most 
dangerously situated ; and in looking for some assailable point, 
where he might direct an attack, his vision being short, brought 
him quite near the enemy. A lance-corporal, of the Imperial 
army, had observed that every one respectfully made way for 
the officer who had first passed the ditch, and ordered a mus- 
keteer to fire upon him; the shot wounded the King in the 
left arm. At this moment his squadrons came up, and a con- 
fused cry of ‘“‘the King bleeds—the King is shot’ '—spread hor- 
ror among them. “ ‘T am not wounded,—follow me,” he ex- 
claimed, collecting his whole force ; but overcome by pain, and 
powerless, he soon after requested the Duke of Saxe-Lauen- 
burg to remove him quietly from the throng. As they were 
going towards the right wing by a circuitous rout, in order that 
his discouraged infantry might be spared the painfal sight, the 
King received a second ball in his back, which deprived him of 


his little remaining strength. ‘‘ Allis over with me, brother | !? 
said he with a dying voice, ‘‘ save now your own life.” He 


immediately fell from his horse, pierced by many more balls, 
and expired among the Croats. His flying horse, with the sad- 
dle unoccupied, soon apprized the Swedish cavalry of their 
King’s fall. Burning with rage, they pressed forward to snatch 
from the eager enemy his precious booty. A murderous strug- 
gle ensued around his body, and the disfigured corpse was bur- 
ied under heaps of the slain. 

In a short time, the whole Swedish army participated in this 
post of danger; but instead of subduing the courage of this 
fearless host, it only kindled it the more to a new, wild, and 
consuming fire. Life has no longer any value to them, since 
the most cherished one of all is extinct; death has no terrors 
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for the humble soldier, since a crowned head is not spared.— 
With the fury of lions, the Uplandish, Smalandish, Finish, East 
and West Gothish, regiments, precipitate themselves for the 
second time upon the enemy’s left, which opposes a feeble re- 
sistance to the previous attack of Gen. Horn, and is entirely 
beaten from the field. The Duke Bernard of Weimar, in his 
own person, offers an able substitute for the fallen chief of the 
destitute Swedes; and the spirit of Gustavus Adolphus still 
ieads on his victorious troops. The Swedish left is speedily 
formed again, and charges the Imperial right wing. The ar- 
tillery ‘at the windmill, which had thrown such a murderous 
fire through the Swedish ranks, falls into their hands, and its 
thunder rolls towards the enemy. 

The centre of the Swedish fort, conducted by Bernard and 
Kniephausen, again charge over the ditches, and again the 
battery of seven pieces is carried. The charge upon the hea- 
vy armed battalions of the enemy’s centre, is now renewed with 
redoubled fury ; their resistance becomes weak, and accident 
conspires with Swedish bravery to crushthem. Their ammuni- 
tion wagons take fire, and amidst fearful explosions, their gre- 
nades and shells are thrown into the air. The enemy in the 
greatest consternation, thinks his rear is attacked, while the 
Swedes assail him in front. His left wing is beaten, his right 
on the point of giving way, and his artillery is in the hands of 
the enemy. The battle is near its conclusion, the fortune of 
the day hangs on a single moment—when Pappenheim appears 
on the field of battle with his cuirassiers and dragoons, all ad- 
vantages are cancelled, and a new battle begins. 

The order which commanded this General to march upon 
Lutzen, had reached him at Halle, while his troops were plun- 
dering that town. It was impossible for this warrior to collect 
his dispersed troops with the rapidity his impatience prompted, 
and which his orders enjoined uponhim. Without waiting for 
his whole force, he placed himself at the head of eight regi- 
ments, and hastened at the top of his speed to take part in the 
contest. He arrived in season to witness the flight of the Im- 
perial left, and was partially involved in their discomfiture. But 
with rapid presence of mind he collects these flying troops, and 
leads them again upon the enemy. MHurried onward by his 
wild impetuosity, and full of impatience to encounter the King 
whom he suspects to be with this wing, he makes a furious 
charge upon the Swedes, who, weary with conquering, and di- 
minished in numerical force, after long and nobly maintaining 
their ground, at length yield to this flood of enemies. Pap- 
penheim’s unexpected appearance revived ‘the drooping cour- 
age of the Imperial infantry, and the Duke of Friedland seized 
the decisive moment to form a new order of battle. The dense 
Swedish battalions after a frightful struggle, are again driven 
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back over the ditches, and the battery again changes hands.— 
The entire yellow regiment, which had given the most convin- 
cing proofs of its heroic devotion on that bloody day, lay dead 
around, covering the ground in the same fine order with which 
they had so gallantly maintained it when living. A like fate 
befel a blue regiment, which Count Piccolomini with the Im- 
perial cavalry overthrew after a most desperate struggle. Seven 
different times this intrepid General repeated the charge, seven 
horses were killed under him, six musket balls struck his body: 
still he did not desert the field of battle until the retreat of the 
whole army drew him along with it. The Duke himself was 
seen coolly to ride through his ranks amidst a shower of balls, 
encouraging the hard-pressed with promises of reinforcements, 
the brave by his approbation, and the desponding by his pier- 
cing glance. His attendants near him fell dead around, and 
his cloak is riddled with many bullets. His life is this time 
spared to him; and upon the bed where Gustavus Adolphus 
breathed his last, Wallenstein was not destined to terminate a 
life stained with crimes. 

Pappenheim, the Telamon of the army, the most formidable 
soldier of the House of Austria and of the Church, was not so 
fortunate. An ardent desire to engage the King in single com- 
bat, carried him headlong into the thickest of the contest, where 
he hoped to findhim. Gustavus himself had cherished an ear- 
nest wish to meet this redoubtable combatant’ face to face ; but 
his longing was not satisfied, and death first brought the recon- 
ciled heroes together. Two bullets entered Pappenheim’s 
breast, and with difficulty his attendants withdrew him from the 
combat. While they were bearing him to the rear, a confused 
murmur saluted his ears, that the one he sought lay dead on 
the field ; when the truth of this report was confirmed to him, 
his countenance brightened, and the last fire flashed from his 
eyes. ‘'Thus, then, is the Duke of Friedland brought low,” 
said he; ‘but I surrender my life cheerfully, since I know that 
the implacable enemy of my faith has fallen on the same day 
with me.” 

With the fall of Pappenheim the success of the Imperialists 
vanished from the field. The cavalry of the left wing no soon- 
er missed their victorious leader, than they gave up all for lost, 
and in despair took to flight. The right wing was seized with 
alike consternation, with the exception of a few regiments, 
which their brave commanders Gotz, Terzky, Kolloredo, and 
Piccolomini compelled to stand firm. The Swedish infantry, 
with quick resolution, turned to account the dismay of the ene- 
my. In order to repair the chasms which death has made in 
their first line, the two lines are formed into one, which haz- 
ards a last decisive struggle; a third time they rush over the 
ens and a third time the battery planted behind them is 
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taken. The sun sinks beneath the horizon as both orders of 
battle clash against each other. The combat thickens, and the 
expiring throes of manly strength are desperate ; ingenuity and 
rage do their uttermost to make good the lost day: every man 
surpasses himself; no one thinks of conquering, no one of yield- 
ing; the wonders of tactics are exhausted, only to bring into 
play new and untried master-strokes of the science of war. At 
last, night and thick fogs come on, the struggle abates only be- 
cause the soldier can no longer see his enemy. The soul-stir- 
ring trumpets sound a last blast; with silent, sullen consent, 
the fragments of both armies separate and leave the field, each 
declaring itself unconquered. 4 - ” . ? 

Of both armies above nine thousand men lay dead on the 
field of battle ; the number of wounded was much greater, and 
scarcely a man ofthe Imperialists escaped unhurt. The whole 
plain, from Liitzen to the wet ditch, was covered with the 
wounded, dead, and dying. 


J. L. 


Note.—The thirty years’ war, commencing in 1618 and terminating in 
1648, by the treaty of Westphalia, was a religious and political war ; arising 
out of the conflicting interests of the Catholic League and Protestant or 
Evangelical Union. At the commencement of the war, Ferdinand II. Em- 
peror of Austria, was the champion of the Catholics, Gustavus Adolphus of 
the Protestants. Cardinal Richelieu, who governed the councils of Louis 
XIII. of France, espoused the Protestant cause, in order to humble the pow- 
er of Austria. Philip IX.had just ascended the throne of Spain, and James 
I. had occupied that of England since 1603. This period is remarkable for 
astonishing progress in the science, and improvements in the arms and mu- 
nitions, of war; for the most vindictive and bloody battles, and for the tru- 
ly chivalrous bearing, and devoted heroism, of the numerous great com- 
manders, who were rocked in the cradle and nursed amidst the terrors of 
those exciting times. Gustavus Adolphus, whether in the field of battle, in 
the council, or in domestic life, stands forth from among the noble and intre- 
pid spirits of that age, as the greatest and best. His ally, the Duke Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar, who was the master of Turenne in the science of war, was one 
of the generals formed under him. At the battle of Lutzen, the number of 
Imperial troops engaged, was 40,000; the Swedish troops, including the 
Saxons under Bernard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, amounted to 27,000. The 
account of the battle, as given by Schiller, is not sufficiently descriptive to 
please the military man ; it contains few of the technicalities which are so 
full of meaning and illustration, and which are essentially necessary in mi- 
litary writing. Asa specimen of that style which quickens and impels the 
reader, the original is almost inimitable ; and no translation can convey its 
force and beauty. Tr. 
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MILITIA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In our April number we inserted the Report of the Board of Officers con- 
vened in Washington, in Nov. 1826, to take into consideration the state of 
the Militia. 

Previous to the convocation of that Board, sundry communications had 
been directed to the War Department, at the request of the Secretary, by 
several distinguished individuals, residing in different sections of country, 
submitting their views upon this important subject, and urging upon 
Government the necessity of adopting some means to improve the Militia 
system, and to secure to the country the services of this efficient arm of 
our national defence. 


Among the numerous papers thus collected and laid before the Board, 
was one, presented by Gen. Witxt1am H. Sumner, Adjutant General of 
the Militia of the State of Massachusetts—a gentleman eminently qualified 
by his official station, general intelligence and attainments, to do justice 
to any subject to which his inclination might lead him to devote his atten- 
tion. 

The masterly manner in which the subject is treated by Gen. S. must 
secure for him the thanks and gratulations of every friend toa well-regu- 
lated Militia :—and should Congress deem the matter of sufficient impor- 
tance to claim their early attention, we feel assured that body will find 
in this document much valuable information to facilitate any measures 
they may propose for the preservation and improvement of the Militia 
system. 

Deprecating, as we most sincerely do, the attempts which have been 
heretofore made, and are still making, in some parts of the Union, to cre- 
ate prejudice against the system generally, by resorting to ridicule and 
other means, we conceive that we cannotdo the institution a better service, 
than by placing before our readers the paper above referred to; and with 
this view we insert a part of it in this number, and will, if possible, give 
the remainder in the next. 


The forces of the United States consist of three distinct bo- 
dies, the Army, the Navy, and the Militia. These should be 
so organized and arranged, as to co-operate harmoniously and 
effectually, in all times ‘of emergency, for the promotion of the 
public security. To this end, the relation in which each stands 
to the others, should be distinctly marked, and the rank of the 
several corps, and authority of the officers, in the various com- 
binations which may exist, accurately defined. This would be 
productive of that good feeling and concert among them which 
is essential to give the greatest effect to the strength exerted. 
It would also tend to the introduction of that just subordina- 
tion among the officers, to the want of which, some of the 
principal disasters to the American arms during the last war 
may be fairly attributed. The recollection of these points out 
the necessity of providing against their recurrence ; and, united 
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with other considerations, leads to an inquiry into the mode by 
which the national strength can in future be exerted so as to pro- 
duce a moral certainty of its accomplishing the designs of the 
Government. 

It is not in my view, in the pursuit of this inquiry, nor do I 
conceive it to be necessary to the attainment of its end, to sug- 
gest any alterations in the system of Government already adopted 
for the regulation of the Army or Navy. Since their establish- 
ment, the melioration of both these arms of defence has been 
constant, and they may now be considered to be in as good a 
condition as the resources of the country, and the sentiments 
of the people respecting them, will permit. Yet, their connex- 
ion with the Militia, which the just jealousy of a Republican 
Government will teach it to rely upon as the principal means 
of defence, authorizes the remark, that it is but a few years 
since public opinion, upon the utility of maintaining either an 
Army or a Navy in a time of peace, was greatly divided. There 
is now a perfect union of sentiment in their favor. If, from a 
demonstration of their utility in war, the necessity of improving 
their condition in a time of peace, was made apparent, ought 
we not to inquire whether our experience does not point out 
the necessity of making such improvements in the condition of 
the Militia, as will enable the public to calculate with more 
certainty upon the result of its efforts? While it is admitted 
that some of the brightest gems have been set in the crown of 
our national glory by the Militia, and that, when its forces were 
well directed, both in the war of the Rev olution, and the na- 
tional war, its achievements were the wonder of nations, yet, it 
must be confessed, and the attempt to conceal it would be the 
reverse of patriotism, that often, too often, have its defeats sub- 
jected the country to much loss, and the people to severe calami- 
ties. Ifthis isattributable to the want of intelligence and military 
skill among the officers, of discipline among the privates ; or has 
arisen from the inadequacy of the provisions which are made 
for their regulation, government, and instruction, a remedy 
should be sought for and applied. 

The Militia of the United States, as a body, is probably su- 
perior to that of other Powers: But, that it is not what the 
theory of the institution intended; nor, what the important re- 
liance placed upon it requires it should be ; nor, what the gen- 
eral intelligence of the people of which it is composed, ought 
to make it; is equally true. The militia of some countries is 
composed of ignorant peasants, who, from their circumscribed 
limits of association, seldom understand the application of any 
utensil but to the objects of their daily industry ; or of unedu- 
cated artisans, who are learnt one trade, or a branch of it, only 
—and who, consequently, are ignorant of the design of all in- 
struments, but those which belong to their own art. Having 
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no knowledge of the use of fire-arms, they probably would have 
more apprehension from them in their own hands, than in their 
enemies. They have no idea of the order of military organiz- 
ation, nor of the safety derived from that confidence in others, 
which all feel who know the mutual dependence of an Army. 
Such are never brought into service as a militia, in the Ameri- 
can sense of the term, to act, of themselves, and by themselves ; 
to rally, fight, disperse, and form again, to harass and annoy 
the invading foe. ‘They have not the capacity and pre-requi- 
site information to enable them to do it. Thousands of such 
would make no militia; they would be a mere throng, acting 
without concert or combination, and doing more injury to them 
they were called to protect, than to those fhey are assembled 
to oppose. These make good recruits for an army, or, what is 
the same thing in discipline, for the incorporated militia, as 
they are brought up in those habits of subserviency which make 
them ready proficients in acquiring the whole duty of a soldier 
as comprised in the single word obedience. It is true, they 
may besides learn to suffer, but their officers will teach them 
how to act. Individual intelligence and sagacity is of com- 
paratively but little importance to a soldier in the regular for- 
ces. In an Army, the extent of the departments of science and 
skill are proportionate to its strength and objects. Every de- 
partment has its own organization, and is responsible for its 
own acts. The whole body is dependent on each, and the 
failure of one produces the overthrow of the rest. The Army 
has its engineers and pontoniers, its pioneers and artificers, its 
armorers and gunners; all assigned to their distinct duties ; 
every thing in it is conducted according to methodical arrange- 
ment. The soldier exercises no volition, and skill is not re- 
quired of him. Not so the militia man. In America, he be- 
longs to a class of society, which, if it ever engages in war, 
does it for the defence of its possessions ; and not to that which 
resorts to its occupations for its daily sustenance. Recruits 
for the regular service are seldom procured among the best ci- 
tizens of the community. The militia is what is left after se- 
ciety is purified by army enlistments. In the militia-man, 
knowledge is pre-supposed. In him, quickness of apprehen- 
sion, sagacity in discovery, enterprise in undertaking, cunning 
in means, and perseverance in execution, are common quali- 
ties. The degree of information acquired at schools, and the 
habits of instruction and practice in the mechanical arts, have 
extended the inquiries of our youth to many objects which, in 
Europe, would be confined to one. Here, the apprentice is 
not taught to do only one thing; his instruction is not confined 
to one trade, the use of one instrument, the making of a part of 
a machine, or the combining of those which are made by others. 
Hitherto, the cheapness of land, and the lightness of the taxes, 
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as a principal cause, has prevented that advancement in the 
arts, which confines the attention of men to a single object: 
consequently, not only one, but the whole of the ‘parts of a 
common weapon, utensil, or machine, are made and put to- 
gether by one person, and he also manufactures others, equally 
well; and, after they are completed, is perhaps as skilful in 
their use as the mechanic or handicraftsman for whom they 
were designed. The fertility of the soil has, at the same time, 
made such a confluence of unprovided population in the new 
settlements, that wants are accumulated beyond means. Hence, 
hardships are sustained, risks are encountered, and fatigues en- 
dured, which give strength, activity, and fortitude; invention 
is stimulated, and means are adopted which nothing but the 
wit of necessity could devise. The militia man thus learns to 
do every thing for himself; and, in doing it, so far from disco- 
vering any mortification at the necessity which requires it, draws 

pride and satisfaction in feeling that degree of independence 
which arises from the discovery of the “ability he possesses, so 
far to provide every thing for himself, as not to depend for any 
thing on others. The sagacity which our yeomanry who com- 
pose the great body of the militia, are thus obliged continually 
to exercise, inthe discovery of expedients, and the necessity 
the mechanics are under of making and combining all the parts 
of a machine, and putting it in motion, naturally puts the mind 
of the agent upon the inquiry how the same result can be ac- 
complished by fewer processes. In this, such ability has been 
discovered, as has attained for the Americans great celebrity 
for their inventive powers. It is by the stretch of this f faculty, 
united with the habit of self-dependence, that the militia man 
is enabled to provide substitutes for every thing whichis want- 
ing and necessary. He thus has the means of moving and act- 
ing, when others would suffer or be at rest. Understand- 
ing the application of the common mechanic arts to the 
useful purposes of life, he is able to make roads and bridges 
without pioneers or engineers. He will make boats and _ rafts 
without pontoniers. He will repair his own fire-arms without 
the aid of an armorer, and a gun-carriage without a wheel- 
wright. He understands all the means of transportation and 
supply. In the forest, where he cannot shew his skill in for- 
aging, he will hunt for his food, or obtain it by fishing in the 
streams. He understands the management of a boat, either 
by rowing or sailing, and for the want of one, canswim. He 
can ride and manage a horse, and repair his harness and equi- 
page. He uses the axe, the saw, and the hammer, with as 
much ease as the mattock and spade; and the lever and the 
screw are in dailyuse. The weapons of war he is as familiar 
with as the utensils of husbandry. Muskets and rifles are in 
every house, and he is practised in their use, either as a hunt- 
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er in the forest, in his sports, or militia exercises. The 

eral diffusion of education has given him even higher advan- 
tages. He canread, write, and compute, and, in every thing 
he undertakes, feels that pride of exertion which nothing but 
the fullest confidence in the importance of his own services 
could give. 

To the general and local knowledge, mental sagacity, and 
physical strength which the people possess, the moral charac- 
ter must be added as more important than either. The effect 
of liberal systems of instruction, and that freedom of action 
which freedom of thought produces, has inspired the American 
People with a moral feeling and conduct, which, added to 
their other distinguishing qualities, enables them to furnish a 
better material for an efficient militia than is elsewhere pos- 
sessed. Their habits of self-restraint teach them not to want 
what they have it not in theirown power to procure. But 
though a patient, they are a spirited and enterprising people, 
and will incur any risk for a desirable object. They are a free 
people, who justly think their own condition better than that 
of any other; a proud people, ‘alive to honor, and sensitive 
to disgrace ;”’ a considerate people, who act more from judg- 
ment than from impulse ; an educated people, who understand 
how much they have at stake ; an intelligent people, who know 
how to prize it; a skilful people, who can devise the means 
of their own security; and a brave and patriotic people, who 
will hazard and suffer every thing in support of it. Such a 
people, content with the victory, without aiming at the glory 
of it, if their energies are well directed, will constitute a most 
harassing power to an enemy on his approach, and a destruc- 
tive and appalling one to him on his retreat: they are never at 
rest themselves, nor will they often permit their enemy to en- 
joy the quiet of acamp. It is true, many of these qualities 
are often displayed by the soldiers and inhabitants of other 
countries, though the combination of them, by the force of ed- 
ucation and habit here known, i is believed to be rare. In the 
American militia, patriotic and personal motives are united ; it 
therefore possesses not only the entire confidence of the Go- 
vernment in its moral character, but the objects ofits employ- 
ment are interesting tothe persons engaged. Our republican 
institutions are mainly dependent upon it for their preserva- 
tion and permanency. ‘The sentiments, feelings, and preju- 
dices, of the nation are strong in its favor, and, in many places, 
all the stimulants of ambition, and the incitements of pride, are 
afforded to its officers and soldiers ; and all the objects which 
are dear to freemen ensure their reward. Nevertheless, it is a 
lamentable truth, that none but abortive attempts have been 
made for its better adaptation to the purposes either of its ori- 
ginal design, or its application to those multiplied uses which 
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have arisen froni the vast extension of the national domain, 
constant addition to the number of States in the Union, and 
the increasing elevation of this empire in the scale of nations. 
The value of the institution is admitted, and its defects acknow- 
ledged ; but, as no remedy is provided, its efforts, in too great 
a degree, continue to be leftto chance. The best of our citi- 
zens are subjected to the exposure of their lives; widows and 
children mourn the needless loss of their husbands and parents; 
misery and distress are brought upon families by the destruc- 
tion of the lives of those who are engaged; all feel the conse- 
quences of its disasters ; and yet, from the comparative inferi- 
ority of the militia, how few consider the country disgraced by 
its overthrow in the conflicts in which it has been engaged ! 

How long shall this state of things be permitted to continue? 
Our Government and laws, generally speaking, keep pace with 
the advance of knowledge and the progress of society ; but the 
militia, this vast engine of power, has remained unimproved 
ever since the first law was passed, shortly after the adoption 
of the Constitution, providing for its simple organization. 

Reflection teaches, that, while the National Government has 
so long been inactive upon this subject, the causes of superi- 
ority of the militia in some States, over others, are principally 
to be traced to the encouragement which their several Legis- 
latures, by a wise use of their reserved constitutional powers, 
and those which are granted to them by Congress, have af- 
forded it. The capacity for improvement, which is thus exhi- 
bited, the limited authority of the State Governments, and the 
long continued neglect, by several of them, of the means they 
possess for advancing the attainments of the militia, shows the 
necessity of the exercise of all the powers with which the Na- 
tional Government is invested, to produce that equality in, its 
condition among the several States which its national impor- 
tance demands. 

The subject, as a national one, is no doubt attended with 
great constitutional and practical embarrassments. These do 
not, however, lessen its national importance; but, on the con- 
trary, shew the necessity of great deliberation in its investiga- 
tion. In the progress of our enquiries, if we find that the local 
habits and interests of the different sections of the country are 
a principal source of difficulty ; if we find, among the slave 
holding States, the preservation of the public security depends 
upon the embodying of almost the whole efficient white: popu- 
lation, while, in others, the absence of this cause would render 
such a measure burdensome ; if we find that in such of the old 
States as have a dense population, the frequent assembling of 
the train bands for drill anc instruction might be easily accom- 
plished, and in the new, where the inhabitants are sparse, these 
frequent trainings would be oppressive ; we may possibly dis- 
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cover some mode of remedying these difficulties, or learn to 
content ourselves with the reflection, that, on the Atlantic 
frontier, where the country is cleared, and the troops will be 
called to act in large bodies, a higher degree of attainment in 
military science, and a better knowledge of tactics, will be ne- 
cessary for protection against invasion, than in the less culti- 
vated parts, where the defiles are numerous, and the country 
itself furnishes means for the successful operation of those 
who have a knowledge of its passes, and have gained, by their 
daily use of the rifle, the best qualifications of a militia force. 
Our investigations may lead us to the discovery of a mode of 
keeping up the organization, the officering, the arming and re- 
turns of the militia, giving to all, according to the kind of ser- 
vice which will probably be required of them, such opportuni- 
ties of association and exercise as are indispensable to excite 
the ambition of the officers, andto stimulate the pride of the 
soldiers, without making the duty burdensome. Even on this 
point we may come to the conclusion, that, although, at the 
formation of the Constitution, when containing about three 
millions white inhabitants, it was necessary, for the protection 
ofthe country, to provide for the enrelment of all able bodied 
white male persons between eighteen and forty-five years of 
age, embracing almost the whole of its efficient white popula- 
tion ; the vast increase of our numerical strength; the general 
distribution of arms, and the accession of other means of de- 
fence, through the establishment of an Army and Navy, and of 
aregular system of fortifications, will now permit us to reduce 
the extent of the militia burdens, by including the train bands 
within less comprehensive numbers. At least, having ascer- 
tained the true causes of the embarrassments, and the obsta- 
cles to improvement which local habits and necessities now 
present, it is apprehended the difficulty of forming general laws 
suited to the situation and condition of the people in the dif- 
ferent sections of the Union, or to the wants of the country it- 
self, will be diminished. The grand objectis, to bring the mi- 
litia into that condition which is best suited to the preserva- 
tion of individual and State rights at all times, and to the in- 
crease of the national security, when it shall be called into the 
national service. Yet who, after the many projects which 
have been brought forward without success, can tell how this is 
to be accomplished? Experience alone must directus. That 
of thirty years has already shewn the great embarrassments 
with which the subject is attended. No time should, there- 
fore, be lost in commencing its investigation: for it cannot be 
disguised, that, with the increase of the causes demanding im- 
provement in the condition ofthe militia, the difficulties of ac- 
complishing it accumulate. 

How then shall this investigation be commenced? or rather, 
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what is the most expedient mode for the Government to adopt 
to obtain the facts needed to enable it to act with that degree 
of intelligence on this, which it discovers on other subjects of 
national concern? It is answered, that reflection upon the li- 
mited constitutional power over the militia possessed by the 
States, and the consequent extent of the authority of Congress 
respecting it, leave no doubt that the reform must be com- 
menced by the National Government. Let that Government 
then inquire whether it possesses the beneficial sources of in- 
formation on this, that it does on other concerns of national re- 
gard, and whether the several States, even, are not furnished 
with superior advantages to iton this. In doing so, if it shall 
discover, that it is rather to the State than to the United States 
laws, that the diversity in the character of the militia of the se- 
veral parts of the country is to be attributed, and that to the 
proper organization of an Adjutant General’s Department in 
some of them, the superiority of their militia is in a great de- 
gree to be attributed, it will naturally extend the inquiry, and 
ask whether the adoption of the same means would not be at- 
tended with advantages to itself, equal to those which the States 
alone now possess? 

In the States referred to, the Adjutant General is the head of 
the Commander in Chief’s Staff; through him all his orders are 
communicated; by him all his detailed information is collect- 
ed; to him appeals are constantly made by the officers fora 
construction of the laws and orders, for information respecting 
the exercise of their powers, and for opinions upon questions 
of rank, authority, and duty. By these officers, all blank forms 
are prepared and instructions for making them given. By 
them registers of the officers in commission and rosters of those 
on duty are kept. The orders for holding General Courts 
Martial, Courts of Inquiry, and Boards of Officers, are prepared 
by them, and their proceedings examined and submitted to the 
Commander in Chief for his approval. All commissions are 
made out, resignations received, and, when accepted, regular 
discharges of officers from their authority are issued by them. 
They have regular files of all returns, petitions, memorials, re- 
monstrances, and papers, received at their offices, and record 
all their orders, letters, and opinions. They collect the infor- 
mation necessary to enable the Government to act understand- 
ingly on subjects connected with the organization of the militia 
and its arrangement intocorps. They report the officers for 
neglect of duty, when their returns are not punctually and ac- 
curately made ; condense and make abstracts of these, and an- 
nually submit them to the Commander in Chief, by whom they 
are usually communicated tothe Legislature. Several of the 
States have derived the benefit of this arrangement for many 
years, while in others the perceptible improvement in the con- 
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dition of their militia, from its more recent adoption, confirms 
its utility. In fact, omitting numerousother details, so impor- 
tant are the duties of these officers, where their Departments 
are properly regulated, it appears impossible, that a proper or- 
ganization, even of the militia, could be maintained without 
them, much less, that its concerns should be managed with or- 
der, harmony, and correctness. 








FOR THE MILITARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CLIMATE 
of 


THE SOUTH WEST COAST OF AMERICA. 


The southern part of the American continent being nearly at 
right angles with the equator, stretches south to the 56° of S.L. 
and presents the countries on the eastern and western sides of 
its elevated range of mountains to the South Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans. Such regularity of outline, and similarity of po- 
sition, would lead us to expect great resemblance and uniform- 
ity of climate on both sides of the Andes. But it is not the 
case. The eastern has the usual tropical character, until we 
reach to the 35° S. L. Thence to Cape Horn, it has been con- 
sidered rather colder than corresponding degrees of N. L. The 
countries on the west or Pacific side, are conspicuous for even- 
ness of climate, and freedom from violent or sudden alternations. 
The most highly favored are Chili and Peru, and it is to them 
our observations are principally confirmed. Their happy situa- 
tion, moderate temperature, exemption from storms, and fer- 
tility of soil, have been celebrated from the earliest period of 
European visits. The most extravagant language was held on 
their mineral wealth, and powers of production. The vegeta- 
ble kingdom was represented as extending its varieties and 
abundance far beyond its displays in olden countries ; and the 
benignity of climate was supposed to give animal life its hap- 
piest development, and most vigorous exercise of power. Their 
salubrity was described in the same glowing language ; disease 
seldom disturbed the enjoyments of its favored inhabitants, and 
death only came when it was desirable, to relieve the exhaus- 
tion of extreme age.* 

While colonies of Spain, few opportunities occurred to test 
the truth of these narratives of early and enthusiastic naviga- 
tors: but a free intercourse, since their independence, has 


* Vide Molina. 
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proved, that much of it existed only in the imagination. Dis- 
appointment and ruin have dissipated a great deal of the delu- 
sion which enterprising foreigners have ‘entertained, i in regard 
to their mineral riches ; and a few years more will furnish just- 
er ideas of the salubrity of the climate, and its influence on the 
constitutions of strangers. The following remarks are more 
particularly in relation to this point, and although derived from a 
view of the sea coast, they may be considered as applicable to 
the whole country, owing to its peculiar position. 

The ocean, receding from the Andean chain, has left a nar- 
row strip of territory of variable breadth, running from the 3° 
to the 23° of S. latitude. This constitutes lower or maritime 
Peru. As the mountains proceed south, they divide into par- 
allel ranges, with intervals that form beautiful and highly fertile 
valleys. These ranges diminish in height as they spread, slop- 
ing occasionally into table land, sinking suddenly i into deep 
valleys, or stopping some distance from the sea, leave regions 
of sand of irreclaimable sterility. Such is the general aspect of 
Chili, one of the most salubrious portions of South America.— 
Its features are strongly marked and highly picturesque. The 
summits of the Cordilleras are in the region of uniform winter, 
and are covered with snow, while the valleys at their base are 
smiling in perpetual spring. ‘These mountains are immense 
chains of rocky masses, destitute of soil or vegetation. Their 
uncovered sides reflecting the sun’s rays in the summer, ren- 
der the heat intense at their feet; but it is mitigated in plains 
by currents of cool air sweeping down from the colder regions 
above. The valleys have a soil of rich black loam, capable of 
the highest degree of production, whenever there is adequate 
irrigation. In many parts, they resemble the bottom of lakes, 
the waters of which have been drawn off, after depositing a 
deep stratum of vegetable ——. The immediate coast region 
from the borders of Peru to 36° S. is broken and mountainous, 
destitute of forest growth, and uncultivable, except in narrow 
strips of valleys, between the breaks of the mountains. The 
sedimentary structure of the superficial rocks, consisting most- 
ly of reddish clay and sand stone, with interposing strata of 
conglomerates and shell beds, indicate that it has been left by 
the retiring ocean. In the northern district, there is an exten- 
sive sand desert, between the mountains and ocean. The few 
streams that cross this region dry up in the summer, and the 
moisture from the sea air is quickly absorbed, and its saline 
particles are deposited in large masses along the coast. 

There are no large navigable rivers in Chili, no extensive 
marshes or wet land. The streams descend from the moun- 
tains with swollen and rapid currents, while the snows are 
melting, and in the rainy seasons; but dwindle into — 
brooks, or disappear, during the heats of the warm months. 
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Wherever there is sufficient moisture, vegetation is abundant. 
Every kind of grain is highly productive. The fruits and ve- 
getables embrace nearly all the tropical varieties, and consti- 
tute a principal portion of the food of the people. 

The seasons of Chili, as those of intertropical climates, are 
divided into rainy and dry; the difference of temperature not 
being sufficient to give them the distinction of winter and sum- 
mer. 

Ice is not known on the coast within the 32° of south lati- 
tude; but in the valleys, near the Cordilleras, it occasionally 
happens, if the weather has been severe in the mountains, that 
the temperature will fall below the freezing point at night. This 
dissimilarity to the corresponding region of the northern lati- 
tude, results from the nature of the soil, prevailing winds, and 
position of the country. 

In the months of March, April and May, the atmosphere is 
preparing for the rainy season. Calms prevail, mists collect 
and settle along the coast, the south wind gives place to light 
breezes from the N.E. ., and the uniformly clear skies of summer 
are succeeded by dark, cloudy weather. A perceptible change 
takes place in the air; itsdensity is diminished; and the harsh, 
dry feeling which makes it uncomfortable in the hot months, is 
replaced by a greater softness and elasticity. The tempera- 
ture gradually falls to 67° or 68°, where it continues with little 
variation until the rains have fairly commenced. 

The lowest we observed the barometer in those months, was 
28 in. 86. Itis sometimes found to oscillate a few tenths previ- 
ous to a heavy norther. Storms of wind and rain commence 
generally about the middle of June, and are liable to occur un- 
til September. They have intervals of calm misty weather, and 
in some years there is not more than one severe rain through 
the winter. The rains have the tropical character, vehement 
and sudden ; swelling the brooks into torrents, and mundating 
the valleys. These storms are preceded by a heavy swell of 
the sea breaking on the coast, and several days of cloudy wea- 
ther. If there is any change ! in the barometer, it usually occurs 
previous to their onset; but there is no reliance to be placed 
upon it, as in some of ‘the heaviest northers, it has given no 
indication of their vicinity or violence. 

The average temperature of the rainy season is 62°; but the 
air gives the sensation of a much greater degree of cold. This 
is the period when the forces of nature are put into action. 
Vegetation starts in every direction from the barren looking 
soil. Herbage and flowers throw their vestment over the na- 
kedness of the mountains, and the valleys pour out their abun- 
dance to the slightest invocation of industry. The rains cease 
in September, and the occurrence of even a shower, until the 
season of their regular return, is so rare, as to be a phenome- 
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non. There was a remarkable exception to this regularity, in- 
delibly fixed in the memory of the inhabitants—at the conclu- 
sion of the severe earthquake in 1822. It rained powerfully in 
the height of the dry season. Its unlooked for appearance oc- 
casioned nearly as much alarm as the convulsion of the earth. 

The spring months, from September to December, are de- 
lightful; the skies are cloudless, the temperature agreeable ex- 
cept at mid-day, and a cooling breeze, bringing the freshness 
of the ocean atmosphere, sets in regularly about ten in the 
morning, and continues until night. This wind is southerly, 
and sometimes blows fresh for two or three days, and then mo- 
derates into a gentle sea breeze. It is the polar current setting 
towards the equator, and it follows the line of the coast until 
deflected into the trades, freshening as the sun approaches the 
southern tropic. 

The summer months, from December to March, are clear, 
warm, and dry. The sun’s rays, poured perpendicularly upon 
the valleys, occasion an intense heat. The soil is baked, and 
the atmosphere deprived of moisture; vegetation is nearly de- 
stroyed, a languishing existence only is supported in some of the 
most fertile spots by artificial irrigation. ‘The average temper- 
ature at Valparaiso is 81° F. Observations at any particular 
place, will not express correctly the general rate of tempera- 
ture of the summer months, in consequence of the inequality 
of the country. In the valleys the sun, acting through a dry, 
cloudless atmosphere, causes an oppressive degree of heat ; 
while at a short distance on the Cordilleras’ steppes, a delight- 
ful freshness is preserved by currents of cool air sweeping down 
from the mountains. 

The nights are exceedingly agreeable throughout the coun- 
try. The sultriness of warm climates is scarcely ever observed. 
The air is dry but elastic, and keeps the surface of the body 
cool, by the rapidity with which it carries off the perspiration. 
It is customary with many of the inhabitants to sleep in the 
open air, without suffering from sudden transitions of tempera- 
ture, so common in northern latitudes. 

The climate of Chili is characterized by equable tempera- 
ture, absence of sensible electrical phenomena, and extreme 
dryness for two thirds of the year—6° includes the annual 
range of the thermometer at Valparaiso. In the spring and 
summer, there is never any appearance of electrical vicissitude, 
except such interruption to the general order, as occurred in 
1822, during the great earthquake. In the winter, lightning is 
seen in the mountains when sudden storms of wind and rain 


occur. 

Dryness is the distinguishing feature of the climate. Even 
in the vicinity of the sea, the quantity of moisture in the at- 
mosphere is incredibly small. The most polished iron instru- 
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ments may be exposed without corroding, and the deliquescent 
salts are scarcely acted upon. Evaporation is very rapid ; ve- 
getable and animal substances lose their humidity so quickly, 
that putrefaction is prevented under circumstances apparently 
every way favorable for it. The jerked beef of commerce is 
made by simple exposure, after the pieces are prepared by re- 
moving the fat, &c. The fibre hardens, gives up its moisture, 
and resists putrefaction longer than beef preserved by salt. 

The effect of the climate on the native constitution is friend- 
ly. They are a hardy, healthy people; capable of undergoing 
great fatigue, and enjoying active powers to an advaneed age. 
In middle and northern provinces the aborigines are about the 
usual stature, muscular and vigorous, but of rather slender 
make. They have the copper color, which marks the Indian 
throughout the continent, straight black hair, and scattered 
beard. The cheek bones are not prominent, and the face is 
rounder than in the Asiatic race. They have greater energy 
of character than their neighbors, the natives of Peru, fond of 
active amusements, spending much of their time in equestrian 
exercises, and are said to make excellent cavalry. The race 
which has sprung from the European mixture, possesses some 
excellent qualities. They are brave, generous, and hospitable, 
quickly excited, and fierce in the passions; but kindly disposed 
towards strangers, and highly courteous in their manners. They 
have accommodated themselves with great facility to the im- 
portant changes which have followed their independence, and 
have derived more solid advantages from self-government, than 
other southern republics. 

The inhabitants of Chili enjoy a considerable share of health, 
notwithstanding their vicinity to tropical regions. The absence 
of that luxuriant and constantly renewed vegetation, which fur- 
nishes an unfailing source of pernicious exhalations, renders it 
comparatively exempt from a destructive class of disease—the 
bilious remittent fever. There are no extensive marshes, or 
tracts of wet low-land, or jungles teeming with the lower orders 
of animal life, to vitiate the air; it is constantly renewed from 
the surface of the ocean, and is fresh and pure. 

Chili is not, however, free from severe diseases. Inflamma- 
tory fevers, liver affections, and dysentery, prevail extensively 
in the summer and autumn. The heat of the climate renders 
the fevers ardent; and in some seasons, a severe form of inflam- 
matory fever, with great determination to the head, is so com- 
mon as to be epidemical. It is denominated chevolongo, or 
head disease, and is much dreaded by the natives. Strangers 
from colder climates are liable to acute inflammations from ex- 
posure to summer heats ; that of the liver is very common; it is 
the foundation of most of the chronic complaints which afflict 
the natives. The strongest impression ofthe climate is on the 
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digestive organs. The powers of the stomach are impaired, 
and irritation is readily induced by impropriety of diet. Those 
forms of disease, with the usual nervous consequences, which 
arise from imperfect digestion, are nowhere more distressing. 

Pulmonary diseases are rare; warm and equable tempera- 
ture is highly beneficial in the chronic inflammations of these 
organs, and there is no country where an invalid, with certain 
forms of consumption, would find a safer retreat than in the 
valleys of Chili. The sea coast is not so favorable ; persons 
who have a disposition to a hemorrhage from the lungs, with a 
dry cough, find the dry and evaporating power of the air too ir- 
ritating, and their complaint very much increased. We have 
known several instances, where the disease ran its course with 
great rapidity, in persons coming from the humid and softer cli- 
mates of Peru and Colombia. 

The air in Chili has a peculiar effect on the skin, rendering 
it harsh and unperspirable. It is a common remark that the 
natives do not perspire, and the experience of the new comer 
verifies it after a short residence. The sanguineous tempera- 
ments do not perceive it so quickly, orto the same extent, as the 
melancholic and bilious habits. We have often observed robust 
and healthy men labouring under athermometrical heat of 79° 
without forcing a free perspiration. The cause appears to be, 
the quickness with which the perspiration is carried off by a dry 
heated air, not allowing it to collect on the surface, and a dimi- 
nution of the quantity secreted, from a loss of vigor in the ves- 
sels of the skin, long acted upon by high temperature. This 
has great inflacnce on the health of strangers, who are accus- 
tomed to free perspiration. It originates many diseases, par- 
ticularly bowel complaints and rheumatism , and in some con- 
stitutions, keeps up a constant irritation, not different from a 
moderate fever, until the system is accommodated, and its rate 
of health reduced to the standard of the climate. ‘The habits 
and diet of colder countries are not suited to Chili. The Amer- 
icans and English who go there, are compelled by experience 
to adopt the customs of the natives, to moderate the quantity 
of animal food, and avoid spirituous drinks, or suffer severely 
in health. 

Peru has a remarkable position. The great chain of the An- 
des, running north and south, leave a narrow strip of country 
between their outer range and the Pacific ocean. It extends 
from the 4° to the 23° of S. latitude, and might be termed the 
shore of the Pacific. This constitutes the Valles or lower Peru, 
a region much celebrated for its climate and productions. It 
is separated from Chiliby a sandy desert, and on the north from 
Colombia, by a region of luxuriant vegetation. Wherever 
mountain streams cross this strip, they form beautiful valleys, 
the centres of population and production. These valleys ex- 
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tend to the interior, and are gradually elevated, until lost in 
the mountains. Their soil is alluvial, and of extreme fertility. 
Every variety of tropical vegetation reaches the highest de- 
gree of perfection in them, and the most delicious fruits scarce- 
ly require cultivation. 

Screened on the north and east by lofty mountains, and ex- 
posed to a wide extent of sea on the west, this happily situat- 
ed country does not experience the extremes of heat or cold. 
The current of wind tending down the coast of Chili, continues 
to Peru, with the steadiness of a trade wind. It moderates the 
heat which otherwise would be oppressive, from its intertropi- 
cal situation, and being charged with moisture, vegetation is 
supported under the scorching suns of summer. Vast quanti- 
ties of salt are deposited from this wind along the coast, form- 
ing in some places, muriatiferous beds of several feet depth. 

Throughout this whole region rain is so rare as to be a phe- 
nomenon. Storms are not known. The electrical equilibrium 
is seldom disturbed; thunder is not heard, and lightning seen 
only among the clouds of the distant mountains—an entirely 
different region. 

This tranquility and exemption from rain extends some dis- 
tance seaward ; but on the opposite direction, among the Cor- 
dilleras, the seasons have their tropical character of vicissitude 
and violence. From aserene and unchangeable climate, the 
inhabitants of Lima have the storms and severities of winter 
in their view. 

The temperature of lower Peru is moderate in comparison 
with that of countries in the same latitude. The fierceness of 
solar heat is mitigated during summer, by a thin, fleecy stratum 
of cloud suspended over it—nor has the atmosphere that trans- 
parency commonly observed in warm countries. The prevail- 
ing wind reaches it fresh and cooling from a large body of wa- 
ter, instead of bringing the heat of extensive tracts of land. In 
the winter, dense mists collect along the coast and gather a- 
round the skirts of the mountains ; the sun disperses them for 
a few hours at mid-day, but his influence continues too short a 
time to affect the average temperature of those months. 

The mean summer heat is 80°—that of winter 65°. But this 
by no means expresses the temperature as experienced by the 
sense. In no country have we found woollen clothing more 
agreeable or necessary than in Peru. Such is the impression 
of the air on the skin, that the sultriness and pungency of high 
temperature, so often felt in temperate climates, are never ex- 
perienced in the warmest weather. 

The most striking feature of the climate is the absence of 
rain, and of sensible electrical changes. We have seen that 
the position of the country is such that the aerial currents are 
regular, and its temperature not liable to fluctuation; so that 
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the climate, be what it might, rainy or dry, it would be uniform. 
The Atlantic trade wind is arrested by the Andes and the coun- 
tries on its eastern side, and does not resume its course for some 
distance from the coast. This interval, which comprises Peru, 
would remain calm and stagnant, did not the cool and dense 
current from the extra tropical south west wind flow gently 
down towards the equator. Hence the laws which regulate it 
are fixed, and give it a steadiness equal to that of the trades. 
This south wind meets no opposing currents to disturb its elec- 
tricity, nor an atmosphere of different temperature to cause a 
condensation of its vapor until it reaches the mountains. A 
fall of rain is occasioned by the commingling of airs of different 
temperature and electric charge; the vesicular vapor which 
they contain will not coalesce into drops, unless its heat and 
electrical condition are altered; and as this seldom occurs, on 
account ofthe uniformity ofthe south wind, we may understand 
why it does not rainin Peru. The exceptions which have oc- 
curred at different periods, seem to confirm this opinion. Dr. 
Unanue, a writer of distinction in Lima, gives an account of a 
cloud, attended with rain and lightning, which passed over the 
city in 1806; it came from the mountains, and was brought by 
a cool east wind, after a season of unusual calm and warm 
weather. The atmosphere of the valley had no doubt become 
heated and rarified to an extraordinary degree, and a vortex of 
denser air from the cooler and elevated regions of the Andes, 
rushed down to replace it. 

The absence of sensible electrical changes may be explained 
on similar principles. It is known that a steady current of air 
Opposes accumulation of electricity; the vicinity of a high and 
acuminated range of mountains, also serve as tractors to that 
which may be generated along the coast, and thus prevent the 
atmosphere in valleys from being charged; and there sel- 
dom being adverse currents in a different condition, the elec- 
trical vicissitudes are not manifested. 

The force of evaporation is great in all seasons; but the 
aqueous vapor reaches its maximum elasticity in the summer 
months. It rises to the region parallel to the summits of the 
mountains, and there meeting an atmosphere of increased ca- 
pacity and different temperature, a thin stratum of clouds is 
formed, which is not dispersed at the warmest periods. These 
clouds are very elevated, and diminish the intensity of a verti- 
cal sun, so as to render the summer much less oppressive than 
in other tropical situations. In the winter the aqueous vapor 
is accumulated at the base of the mountains in the day, and 
spread over the valleys at night in thick fogs, depositing 
a copious dew, which answers all the purposes of rain for the 
restoration of vegetation. The dew point rises, and a slight 
change of temperature is sufficient to cause an abundant pre- 
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cipitation. The amount of water deposited in this way is prob- 
ably not far short of the quantity of rain that falls in tempe- 
rate climates. 

The views here entertained are strengthened from the entire 
alteration in the climate and seasons in the northern bounds 
of Peru, when the regular south wind of the coastceases. Af- 
ter passing the 3° south latitude, a region of calms, sudden 
squalls, thunder storms, and rains which come like a deluge, 
afford a strong contrast to the quiet one just described, and 
but a few degrees farther south. At Guayaquil they have the 
usual intertropical seasons; the atmosphere is light and elas- 
tic, the heat great in the day, and the nights sultry and oppres- 
sive; the rains are heavy in the wet seasons, and storms of 
thunder and lightning are violent. 

The Peruvian climate has another quality, not less remark- 
able when we regard its temperature and humidity, than its 
serenity. It is the anti-putrescent power of its atmosphere. 
Decomposition of animal and vegetable substance takes place 
so slowly that their texture is preserved for along time. It is 
not uncommon to see the carcases of animals scarcely altered 
after weeks of exposure ; their destruction is eventually effect- 
ed by a process of pulverization, rather than putrefaction. It 
does not appear to arise from any deficiency of moisture with- 
drawn suddenly by dry air, as in Chili and the sandy deserts of 
Africa ; for the surface may become mouldy from precipitation, 
while the internal parts of the substance is yielding the mois- 
ture of composition. There is a suspension, to a certain de- 
gree, of the chemical affinities. The absorption of oxygen, an 
essential circumstance in putrefaction, takes place imperfectly, 
and the union of hydrogen with the elements of the substance 
is retarded. It appears from recent experiments that electrici- 
ty postpones putrefaction ; and that animal fibre, rendered neg- 
ative electric, repels rather than attracts oxygen. If this con- 
dition could be maintained, decomposition by this process 
would be avoided. It is more than probable that the atmos- 
phere exerts some influence of this kind, otherwise the disso- 
lution would be as rapid as in all other places where heat and 
moisture are as abundant. 

( To be continued. ) 








In the May number of the Magazine we referred to two communica- 
tions which had been offered for insertion, but “ declined on the ground 
that the language (was) not considered respectful towards the constituted 
authorities of the country.” One of these communscations, divested of 
some of its objectionable features, has been since published in the New 
York American ; the other, having been forwarded anonymously, was re- 
tained, and has not been called for by the author. 
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Willing, and indeed anxious, that our efficers of the Army and Navy 
should be heard in self-defence, whenever they consider their rights, in- 
terests, or privileges invaded, we have reconsidered the two communica- 
tions alluded to, and concluded to insert them in the Magazine, that others 
may judge whether we acted correctly in the first instance by rejecting 
them. The one signed “A Subscriber,” was received first, and is now 
placed first in order. 


FOR THE MILITARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE. 


Presuming your periodical is open for remarks, I take the 
liberty of making a few, which I hope may receive a place in 
your next number. 


THE ARMY. 


Within the last twelve months, Congress, in order to give 
greater perfection to the formation of the Army, passed laws 
for the organization of two new corps—no doubt it was also 
expected by many of them, that officers, who had served long 
and faithfully, would have thus been benefitted ; but what is 
the result? The Ordnance corps was formed by a Board of 
General Officers, and the Chief of the corps that was to be.— 
These ofticers, disregarding all military rule, selected such as 
were most strenuously advocated by political influence, and the 
great attachment of the present Chief of the corps; this is to be in- 
ferred only, as nothing has been revealed, for their sittings and 
proceedings are held secret. Yes, a Board of officers selecting offi- 
cers for anew corps, and ashamed to let it be known why those 
oi long service and high recommendations were rejected, and 
young ¢g ‘graduates from the Military Academy preferred; but worse 
still than this; the 10th captain appointed, was the youngest 
Brevet in the whole Army, (and who had twice resigned his 
commission)—thus placing him from the bottom, beyond the 
top of the list of all lieutenants; or in other words, making him 
rank all subalterns in the Army. 

Next comes the law for the Dragoons, thus far only partially 
officered ; that, however, in a most partial manner—the Chief 
less than a year since acitizen, now acolonel, ranking of course 
all field officers below that grade ;—how many lieutenant-colo- 
nels and majors, who have served tw enty years, (and some 
longer) w ould gladly have joined this corps to receive promo- 
tion ; but no, this officer, (a major only) of 8 or 9 months’ ser- 
vice, must be preferred. What rule was made in appointing 
the officers is not known; but it is known that the fourth Ist 
lieutenant is the A.D.C. ofthe General in Chief, and son of the 
Vice President; and moreover was, when appointed, the eighth 
2nd lieutenant in his regiment; it is well known, too, that eve- 
ry one appointed, has been taken from the Infantry, and not 
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one from the Artillery—how many captains and lieutenants 
would gladly have availed themselves of receiving advancement. 
Now, Mr. Editor, what inducement has an officer to exert him- 
self to perform his duty with promptness and alacrity, when we 
see many who have not done any duty (comparatively speak- 
ing) getting all the preferences, simply because they have poli- 
tical friends to back them. The discipline of the Army will be 
brought to a low ebb indeed, if we are to be officered by those 
who are distinguished by the number and strength of their poli- 
tical friends. 

Why, let me ask, is it that officers ofthe Navy receive such 
high premiums for recruiting seamen, and officers of the Army 
are allowed nothing? the responsibilities and trouble are the 
same; yet a captain ofthe Navy receives $4 per man, and the 
lieutenant $1 50 extra per day, while on this duty, and the Ar- 
my officer gets nothing whatever; the law of the 2nd of March 
will have to be repealed in part; men will not enlist without 
bounty, and it is ungenerous (to say the least of it) to throw pe- 
cuniary responsibilities on an officer, without giving him some 
compensation. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


FROM THE NEW YORK AMERICAN. 


THE ARMY. 


There were some remarks contained in the last (April) No. 
of the Military and Naval Magazine, on the organization of 
the Dragoon Corps, that were exceedingly just and well timed ; 
but such is the apathy amongst the community at large in all 
that concerns the Army, and so coldly do those who should be 
its guardians regard its vital interests, that we poor soldiers al- 
most despair of a re-establishment of those rights, considered 
until lately as sacredly guaranteed to us by our commissions, 
and by long usage of service—I mean the right of successive 
promotion, without an observance of which, the country may 
be assured that the high and chivalrous feeling, so peculiarly 
necessary to the soldier of our little Army, will be superseded 
by the sordid consideration of making the profession a mere 
matter of convenience, to be cast off whenever a more lucrative 
situation offers. 

We all know how slow promotion is in times of peace, un- 
der every impartial and advantageous circumstance—scarcely 
to be borne, with all our patience, but for the consoling princi- 
ple of never being overslaughed. Under the existence of this 
principle we did content ourselves, however, anxiously looking 
to the distant goal of our long cherished ambition; trusting 
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that in the imperfection of human nature, causes might arise 
when our fondest hopes would be realized ; but there has come 
a chilling frost, not only to blast the expanding shoots of mili- 
tary glory in the subaltern, but ultimately to prostrate the prin- 
ciple itself throughout all ranks of our profession. 

I have been led to offer these remarks by an examination of 
the annexed table, showing the rank of those officers selected 
for the Ordnance Corps, previous to their selection, and the 
rank they now have. 

It will be recollected that this corps was created by an act of 
Congress in 1832, to consist of one Colonel, one Lt. Colonel, 
two Majors, and ten Captains. Here there was to be promo- 
tion; and not doubting but that the selection would be made 
with due regard to former rank, securing at the same time the 
necessary qualifications, we hailed the passage of the law as a 
bright omen of future advancement; but the table will show 
that the brightness of our omen was that of murky darkness. 


Founded on the Official Army Register for 1832. 


George Bomford, the 3d Lt. Col. in the Army, made Colonel. 

George Talcott, the 6th Capt. in the Army, placed over 5 Captains, 11 
Majors, made Lt. Colonel. 

H. K. Craig, the 9th Capt. in the Army, placed over 7 Captains, made Ist 
Major. 

W. J. Worth, the 13th Capt. in the Army, placed over 11 Captains, made 
2d Major. 

R. i. Baker, the 24th Capt. in the Army, made Ist Captain. 

James W. Ripley, the 78th Capt. in the Army, made 2nd Captain. 

Richard Bache, the Ist Ist Lieut. in the Army, made 3d Captain. 

J. Symington, the 24th Ist Lieut. in the Army, made 4th Captain. 

Wm. H. Bell, the 38th Ist Lieut. in the Army, made 5th Captain. 

Edward Harding, the 77th Ist Lieut. in the Army, made 6th Captain. 

Alfred Mordecai, the 7th 2d Lieut. in the Army, placed over 6 2d Lieuts. 
148 Ist Lieuts. made 7th Captain. 

Benjamin Huger, the 22d 2d Lieut. in the Army, placed over 20 2d Lieuts. 
148 ist Lieuts. made 8th Captain. 

J. A. J. Bradford, the 76th 2d Lieut. in the Army, placed over 73 2d 
Lieuts. 148 Ist Lieuts. made 9th Captain. 

John Hills, the 91st Bvt. 2d Lieut. in the Army, placed over 90 Brevets, 
148 2d Lieuts. 148 1st Lieuts. made 10th Captain. 


Is not here just cause of indignation? Is not here a viola- 
tion of our dearest rights? Is not here, I ask, enough to ex- 
tinguish the brightest beam of military glory, were it as refulgent 
as the noon-day sun? Not only are one and two grades over- 
leaped, but the youngest Brevet second Lieutenant in the whole 
Army is placed over the heads of THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
SIX SUBALTERNS and made a Captain. A. 


The complaint in the present instance is, that certain officers have been 
selected to fill certain offices or places ina new department, lately created 
by law, called the Ordnance Department, or as they are styled, the Ord- 
nance Corps. 
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We like to see exhibited by our military officers a laudable ambition and 
desire of promotion, as well asa proper esprit du corps ; but while we should 
be willing to cherish such a disposition in them, we think that this disposi- 
tion should be regulated by professional knowledge, anda proper regard for 
the rules of the service. 

Congress, by an act passed during the session of 1831-2, authorised the 
establishment of a Department, to be called the Ordnance Department, to 
consist of one Colonel, one Lt. Colonel, two Majors, and ten Captains. Af- 
ter the passage of the law, it was the duty of the President to select persons 
to fill these offices, and to submit their names to the Senate, for the concur- 
rence of that body, as to their appointment. The President was not bound, 
either by the law or by precedent, to take these officers fromthe Army, but 
was at liberty to make all the appointments, if he thought fit to do so, from 
the citizens at large; but, out of regard to the Army, and from the convic- 
tion that it afforded the best materials for carrying into effect the object of 
the law, he ordered a board of general officers to make the selections from 
the officers of the Army, and submit the list to him, in order to aid him in 
his duties asthe appointing power. The board did make the selections ac- 
cordingly ; and it is believed the persons recommended are those exhibited 
in the above list. In performing the delicate duty assigned to the board of 
general officers, the qualifications, rather than the rank, of the officers, must 
naturally have guided them in their selections. The interest of the service 
alone was the object of the President in making the appointments ; as it like- 
wise must have been the intention of Congress in authorising an Ordnance 
Department ; and not the mere advancement of officers according to seni- 
ority, from the different corps of the Army, into a distinct and important 
service, with the duties of which but few of them could be supposed to be 
well acquainted. The functions of the Ordnance Department are of a civil, 
rather than of a military, nature. The Department isa Commissariat for the 
manufacturing, purchasing, storing, and delivery of all ‘kinds of arms and 
ammunition to the regular and militia forces; and to perform the duties re- 
quired in that Department, an intimate knowledge of practical mechanics, 
chemistry, and various other branches of science, is reqvisite to be possessed 
by the officers who ought to belong to it, as well as steady and business 
habits. It is plain, under this view of the subject, that every officer of the 
Army, however chivalrous or well instructed in the ordinary routine of 
regimental duties, is not to be presumed, on that account a!one, to be qual- 
ified to perform the important and responsible functions of an ordnance of- 
ficer. A selection, therefore, it appears to us, was proper and necessary, if 
the paramount interests of the service were to be considered, rather than 
the advancement of the officers of the Army according to seniority, We 
can hardly think any officer, who wished to distinguish himself in feats of 
arms, would desire to leave the line of the Army, where the very arms 
supplied by the Ordnance are to be handled and employed against the ene- 
mies of his country, for the laborious and secluded studies, and tedious ma- 
nipulations of the Arsenal. 

As it regards the rights of the officers of the line, we cannot discover how 
they have been infringed or invaded by the selections made to fill the Ord- 
nance Department. As far as our knowledge of military rules enables us 
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to judge and speak of the maiter, promotions in the Army are made regi- 
mentally to the rank of Captain, thence in the line of field officers to the 
command ofa regiment, within the limits of their respective arms, as ca- 
valry, infantry, and artillery, and there the regular promotion ends. All 
other appointments in the Army, including those of general and staff offi- 
cers, are matter of selection, without regard to corps or arm. 

It is not apparent how any officer of the Army can conceive that his 
rights are at all impaired, by the selection of one of his brother officers to 
fill a place in a separate and distinct service, without interfering with his 
duties or prerogatives in hisown corps, and probably taken from above him 
in his own particular regiment, so as to give him some advantage by the 
abstraction and transfer. Should these Ordnance ocflicers be returned to 
their respective regiments, with the advanced rank they may have acquir- 
ed by the transfer, and placed over the heads of those by whom they were 
formerly ranked, then some reason might be found for dissatisfaction ; but 
under the present circumstances, as they actually are presented, there is no 
reason, in our opinion, to find fault or be discontented, unless it be the pre- 
rogative of the officers of the Army to judge of the acts of the President and 
Senate. The Army, on the contrary, ought to rejoice, that their prospects 
of preferment are increased by the addition of new corps to the military es- 
tablishment. 

The same remarks are generally applicable to the new regiment of Dra- 
goons ; and happy and contented ought the officers to be, that the President 
has so far regarded their individual! interests, as to confine the selection of 
officers to fill them, to those now in the public military service. 
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The Secretary of the Navy returned to the Seat of Government, on or 
about the 25th of May, from his tour to the south. He visited some of the 
principal towns in the western states, New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola, Sa- 
vannah, Charleston, and Norfolk ; he was absent 55 days, of which 19 were 
spent in different cities, and in the examination of the various public works 
connected with the Navy and the maritime defences of the south; during 
the other 33 days he travelled a distance exceeding 4,200 miles. 

Rumor asserts that Commodore CHARLES Srewarrt, one of the Board 
of Navy Commissioners, intends to resign that situation, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Commodore Isaac CHAUNCEY, forseveral years past Comman- 
dant of the Navy Yard at Brooklyn, N. Y. Commodore Cuar.es G. 
RIDGELY, it is also said, will be appointed to the command of the Yard, va- 
cated by the transfer of Commodore Cuauncey. None of these changes 
have yet taken place, although they are all within the range of probability. 

Capt. ALEXANDER 8S. WApsworrtu has been appointed to the command 
of the U. S. Naval forces in the Pacific, and will take passage in the sloop 
of war Vincennes, to relieve Commodore Downes. 

The Natchez, Capt. ZANrziNGER, sailed from Norfolk for the Coast of 
Brazil, on the May. The following officers took passage in her:— 
Lieuts. James M. Watson, T. D. Shaw, and W. W. Hunter. 

Capt. Cuarves 8S. McCautey has been relieved from the command of 
the Fairfield, in consequence of domestic affliction; and Capt. E. A. F. 
V ALLETTE ordered to succeed him. The Fairfield sailed from New York 
for the Pacific, on the 28th May. 
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